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At Your Service... 


MeClurg’s, with over half a century of spe- 
cialized library service, is equipped to serve you 
well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and the op- 


portunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


A. Cc. MeClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 




















on New Low-Priced 


GAYLORD CATALOG CARDS 


Strong ... Durable . . . Excellent Writing and 
Erasive Surface . . . 50% Rag Content 


Library budgets being what they are, Gaylord now offers 
this new Catalog Card at a considerable saving to you. Firm, 
clear and long-lasting, it will serve many uses where the finer 
stock of 100% rag content is not essential. 


COSTS 25% LESS 


The difference in cost between this Card of 50% new rag 
content and the Gaylord Catalog Card of 100% rag content 
is merely in cost of stock—and not in processing. Cards are 
library standard size, 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters, rotary cut on all 
sides with perfect edges. It is highly satisfactory for shelf lists, 






Standard library size 12.5x7.5 centimeters. 


D F oO R Rotary cut on all sides. 


N special lists and indexes, temporary cards, etc.—yet you save 
st 25%. A considerable saving in a widely used item. 


FREE SA IPLrs TopAY @ We sholl be glad to send you free samples of our new Catalog Card. 
Simply ask for Cotolog Cards No. 5306 (lined) and No. 5311 (plain). Feel their 


texture, inspect them carefully . . . and you'll agree they are an excellent value. 





TO Lie SYRACUSE, N.Y STOCKTON, CALIF 


ESTABLISHED 1896 Makers of Better Library Supplies 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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Make Your Library a Permanent 
Freedom Train! 





SEND FOR = : wn ste Hain ar na meri — HOW 
THIS BEAUTIFUL, aS , 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER which tells the whole story of The Reader's Digest new filmstrip series, 


“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE,” edited by Marquis James, noted historian and Pulitzer Prize winner. 
A REAL SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


The series will be in constant demand by community organizations . . . churches 
...adult education and business groups... PTA chapters and many others. 
“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE” provides your library with a lasting, dramatic, 
visual core for programs on citizenship, American history, patriotic holidays, 
democracy, government, literature of freedom and all other basic aspects of 
our heritage! 


PRICE ONLY $19.50! 


With the series comes an illustrated Filmstrips and Guide packaged to- 
40-page Teaching Guide for program gether in an attractive, book-like file 
chairmen or teachers planning use of box. Entire unit is priced,without 


“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE.” profit to the Digest, at $19.50. 
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MAIL COUPON OR A POSTCARD TODAY 
996909007 FOR FREE FOLDER ON “OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE?” *@099909%5 
7a: EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT °* The Reader’s Digest * 353 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 


[] Please send me at once a copy of the new FREE folder which describes in full “OUR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE,” the series of six educational filmstrips (280 frames). 


; 


[} | wish to order “OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE” at this time. Please send .................... units at $19.50 each. 
[-] Check or Money Order Enclosed [] Bill Later ALA2 

DO cscs snsvaiasstchanbiaaena tapes ne deserts vsduue ta eciec aimee POI io hoi sane 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 





THE STORY OF A LIBRARIAN WHO 
GOT MORE THAN SHE ASKED FOR 


mulated, a busy group of people are working 


A FEW DAYS AGO, the librarian of a small 
southern town sent ALA a hastily written note. 
“T want to know,” she wrote, “where I can 
get some display materials that are already 
made up.’ The ALA Bulletin othce happened 
to know of a firm that had display materials 


which could be set up very easily so the editor 





replied immediately, telling her where she 


could get the information. 


At the same time, other persons were ex- 
amining the educational implications of the 
Marshall Plan for European Recovery. This 
study resulted in an ALA Bulletin article 
which outlined community activities, exhibits, 
and presented a film bibliography in connec- 
tion with the Marshall Plan. This article may 
help her to make her library more important 
in her community, resulting in more funds 


being made available to her. 


The connection is, of course, that both of 
these activities were of benefit to this li- 
brarian. In the first instance, she got infor- 
mation which she needed and asked for; the 
second activity 1s one which was designed to 
help her but which she did not request di- 


rect ly. 


Most of us measure the activities of ALA 
by the tangible services—the library building 
plans that we got from the ALA Library, the 
new book that we ordered from the ALA 
Publishing Department, the conference that 
we attended last summer, and so on. That 
is Only one of the objectives of ALA: ‘To 
help librarians realize their full potentiali- 
ties."" Another objective can be compared to 
the scenery that is being set up back-stage. 
While we are watching the drama of more 


efhcient professional techniques being for- 


to erect the scaffolding that will form the 


background for future library service. 


No librarian was ever refused information 
because he was not a member of ALA, and 
the planning for better library service in the 
present and the future is being formulated 
for all librarians. That is why we think that 
all librarians will want to help promote li- 


brary service by joining ALA. 


ALA needs you as much as you need ALA. 
By backing ALA every librarian can promote 
the nation-wide advancement of library serv- 
ice, and in return benefit in his own com- 
munity by enjoying the increased prestige that 
comes from being a member of a profession 


that is doing a good job. 


Our slogan for 1948 is “Every member 
get a member.” If you are now a member, 
help yourself by asking your friend to join 
ALA. If you are not a member, ask yourself 
whether your future in librarianship is worth 
approximately 9¢ a week, and write for a 


membership application form now. 


If your salary is your dues are 


$1,200 and under $ 2 
1,201-1,500 2 
1,501-2,100 : 4 
2,101-3,000 5 
4,001-4,000 6 
$,001-5,000 8 
5,001 and over .. 10 


WRITE TO: 
Membership Ofhce 
50 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 











MEET THE 
AUTHORS 


De Lyte P. 
RUNGE is a gradu- 
ate of the School 
of Commerce and 
the Library 
School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
He had experi- 
ence in advertis- 
ing and_ selling 
before attending 
library school; 
was in the army 
for three years, and after being dis- 
charged he became reference assistant, 
Business and Technology Department, 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Since April 1947, he has been director of 
public relations there. 





Mr. RUNGE 


M. RutH MacDona.p has been chief 
of the Catalog Division, Army Medical 
Library since 1945. She attended the 
U niversity of Washington and Columbia 
University, School of Library Service. 
She has held cataloging positions in vari- 
ous types and sizes of libraries in many 
parts of the United States and is now 
president of the A.L.A. Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification. 


FREDERICK CROMWELL, who succeeded 
Mr. Milczewski as director, A.L.A. Inter- 
national Relations Office, received his 
B.A. from the University of Arizona; his 
M.A. from Stanford University, and his 
library science degree from the Univer- 
sity of California, Schcol of Library Sci- 
ence. He has been assistant librarian, 
East Washington College of Education, 
and both assistant librarian and _ li- 
brarian. University of Arizona. Mr. 
Cromwell is a member of A.L.A., Arizona 
Library Association, and Phi Beta Kappa. 
At present he is in Arizona recuperating 
from virus pneumonia. 
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SAMUEL F. 
Lewis, divisionai 
librarian in 
charge of the 
Physics, Astro- 
nomical Observa- 
tory, and Mc- 
Math - Hulbert 
Observatories of 
the University of 
Michigan, is a 
graduate of the 
Univ ersity of Wis- 
consin, Library School, where he first be- 
came interested in library radio publicity. 
At Cleveland Public Library he worked 
with Albert Earl Young, director, Public 
Relations and Exhibits, and was a mem- 
ber of the board of experts on the book 
quiz program. He is now working on his 
M.S. in L.S. degree in the Library 
Science Department, University of Mich- 
igan. 





Mr. LEwiIs 


Mrs. MONA 
Harroep McEL- 
FRESH, after re- 
ceiving a B.A. de- 
gree from the 
University of Cin- 
cinnati, attended 
Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Library 
School. For a 
vear she was a li- 
brarian and car- 
tographer at the 
Oriental Institute, University of C hicago. 
Then, as a member of the staff of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County, she has been successively 
assistant in Circulation and Reference 
Departments, assistant and head of the 
Editorial Department, from whence 
comes the Guide Post. During the past 
two years Mrs. McElfresh, as assistant 
to the librarian, has also been in charge 
of publicity and public relations. Mrs. 
McElfresh is book review editor of the 
Cincinnati Times Star also. 





Mrs. McELFRESH 


(Continued on page 93) 
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HEREVER the tools of knowledge are 

X) gathered on the American scene, there 
you will always find the ENcycCLopeDIA 
AMERICANA. 

For within the beautiful yet sturdy covers 
of the AMERICANA’S 30 volumes, lies a reservoir 
of information built up since 1829 and revised 
to meet the demands for information in a 
changing world. In fact, during the past few 
years, two-thirds of the 30 volumes—18,000 
pages—has been revised and re-edited. New 
material has been added, older material re- 
written. 

More than a quarter of a million facts are 


Cnoyolopedea 


AMERICANA 








Wo The American Scene 


at hand in this comprehensive set, quickly 
found through a 700-page index. There are 
over 6,000 graphic illustrations to supple 
ment the 66,000 authoritative articles. There 
are extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunc- 
ations; not to mention the digests of books, 
plays and operas (unavailable in any other gen- 
eral reference work.) 

To those whose responsibility it is to pro- 
vide exhaustive reference works for others, we 
suggest the ENcyCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference | 
Work’’—a beautiful 36-page booklet that describes the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. No obligation, of | 
course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educ:tional | 
| 


Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. (ALA 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE A.L.A. BULLETIN 18 NOT COPYRIGHTED 


As THE official organ of the American Library Association, the A.L.A. Bulletin, sent to members, carries news of the 
Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and staff; addresses of conference speakers; 
articles by official representatives of the Association; and brief professional communications to or from members. Its scope 
does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the Association. Its authors’ opinions should be regarded as their 
own unless A.L.A. endorsement is specifically noted. The Bulletin is partially indexed in ‘‘Current Library Literature’’ in 
the Library Journal and by the Education Index, 

Published monthly, except July, and semimonthly in Se ptember, October, and December by the American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11 Entered as second-class matter August 26, 1947, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of August 24. 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended February 28, 1925, 
authorized on July 8, 1918. 

$2 to $3 memberships secure 11 news numbers of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; $4 memberships secure in addi 
tion the Handbook; memberships at $5 and over secure in addition the Handbook and Proceedings. Institutional memberships, 
$> to $25 a vear Single copies of news issues, 25¢ each. 














*or where to find them! 


Take a question like this, for example: “When was the Truman Doctrine 
formulated?” You can find the right answer quickly and easily in The 
New York Times Index. 


For reliable answers to questions concerning current and past news, more 
and more information-wise librarians—in college and public libraries and 
in technical, research and business organizations—are turning to The 


New York Times Index. 


Now—twice every month—The New York Times Index brings you 20,000 
news facts right out of the pages of The New York Times. Here are facts 
you need that you won't find in encyclopedias . . . 40,000 facts a month 
from current news. . . indexed, recorded, summarized and in your hands 


only a short time after the events actually take place! 


Date, page and column of each story’s publication in The New York 
Times are also given—so you can find the items you're looking for in a 
hurry ... in The New York Times or in any newspapers you have on 
file. The New York Times Index can be used separately, too, as a reference 


source for current information. 


Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative Annual Volume $50 


Twice-monthly Indexes for a Year $35 


‘fe 
wl 


Cumulative Annual Volume 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


published by The New York Times, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 








From the Corner Office 


NEWS LETTER FOR JANUARY 1, 1948 
To the Executive Board: 


The A.L.A.‘s action in urging libraries to give great emphasis to 
the European Recovery Program has been misunderstood--or possibly pur- 
posely misconstrued--by one newspaper as a program in support of the Mar- 
shall Plan, 

No thoughtful and unbiased reader of the material published in the 
January Bulletin and the December 15 Booklist would make that mistake, 

The slogan used and suggested to libraries is "The Marshall Plan-- 
Pro and Con." Miss Rutzen urges "information both for and against." In 
the "Checklist of Activities," librarians are advised to "keep repeating 
in all publicity that the library takes no side on the Marshall Plan-- 
that it is interested solely in getting the facts of the problem before 
the community." The introduction to the list of publications in the Dec- 
ember 15 Booklist called specific attention to the Congressional Record, 
which can certainly be counted upon to present the most cogent arguments 
on all sides of the issue, 

The fact that the A.L.A.'s intention has been misunderstood—or mis- 
construed--will serve a useful purpose if it reminds librarians that 
their impartiality will almost certainly be challenged whenever they en- 
deavor to promote interest in and knowledge about a highly controversial 
issue, They will need, therefore, to continue to say on every appropri- 
ate occasion, and to continue to demonstrate in every possible way, that 
they do actually and effectively maintain this impartial attitude, 


L. C, Cards. The House Appropriations Committee asked L. C. to include 

a fair portion of the initial cataloging cost in the price charged for 
cards, Luther Evans and Frederick H, Wagman, director of the processing 
department, invited all interested librarians to discuss this matter with 
them during the Midwinter Conference and especially at the meeting called 
for this purpose, 


N, R, O, Paul Howard represented A.L.A. at two meetings in New York City 
to discuss noncommercial community broadcasting--induction broadcasting-- 
which might be provided by librarians, public schools, adult education 
councils, and other community groups. A joint committee is to be formed 
by the six participating associations to draw up a proposed experiment, 

An attempt to get the Library Demonstration Bill voted on in the 
Senate during the second week in January was blocked by Senator Ball who 
asked that the bill be passed over at this time, This does not eliminate 
the possibility of the bill being considered during this session, 


Fourth Activities Committee. At the request of President Rice, Ralph 
Shaw has agreed to continue as chairman of the Activities Committee, 





Membership. Miss Beatty states that the 1947 A,L,A, Handbook has gone to 
press with over 17,000 members listed as of Nov, 1, 1947, the deadline 
date for entry. This is the largest A.L.A. membership figure on record. 
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Northwestern Reviewing Stand. Our public relations counsel was able to 
secure the cooperation of the Northwestern Reviewing Stand for the broad- 
cast during the Midwinter Conference, February 1. Norman Cousins and For- 
rest Spaulding participated in a discussion of the subject, "What are 
Americans Reading Now." 


A. B,C, A meeting was called by Milton Lord and Luther Evans, January 
19, New York, to consider reorganization of the American Book Center as 
an exchange center, 


A, L, A, and Department of State. Ina recent conversation with a high 
officer of the Department of State, a spokesman for A.L.A. urged that 


great care be taken to avoid use of information libraries for psychologi- 
cal warfare, The argument was that libraries abroad as well as here can 

do their long-time job well only if they have representative collections 

of materials and are honest exnonents of intellectual freedom, A.L.A. 
interest was also expressed in the exchange of people, the exchange of } 
materials, the Fulbright Act, UNESCO, international conferences, and the 
dissemination of information in the U.S. about foreign policy. 


C, I, E, R, At a meeting in Washington, January 10, it was decided to 
continue the Commission on International Educational Reconstruction if 
funds can be found, Its activities are stimulating and coordinating in 
nature. The A.L.A. as a member was represented by Mrs. Wessells and Miss 
Mauseth of I.R.0. and myself, 


N, E, A, reported gifts of $140,000 from teachers, primarily for relief 
packages for teachers in war countries. A sum of $20,000 has, however, 
been set aside for books on education, especially for teachers colleges 
in war countries, Purchase and shipment will probably be by the A.B.C. 


Book Requests received at I.R.O. from libraries in war countries now to- 
tal two million dollars, The funds available for meeting some of these 
requests with token shipments are practically exhausted. I.R.0. also has 
a list of librarians whom the board would like to bring to this country 
for observation, work experience, or study if funds were available, 


Adult Education. A joint commission representing five organizations, in- 
cluding A.L.A., met in Ann Arbor, Mich.,, in January to plan conferences, 
studies, and publications of interest to all types of adult education 
agencies. 


Cordially yours, 


Carl H. Milam 
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A Guest Editorial on 


Censorship 


Is Intellectual Freedom in Libraries 


Being Challenged? 


SSAULTS on intellectual freedom are 
A not news in human history. Like 
other social diseases, they are as old as 
man. They seem to occur most fre- 
quently in times when man is about to 
take some new forward looking step in 
self-improvement, or after some new idea 
has disturbed man’s habitual compla- 
cency. Socrates, Jesus, Martin Luther, 
Bruno, Galileo, Hus, Milton, Woodrow 
Wilson, 


Christianity, Humanism, Science, Evolu- 


Roosevelt, Einstein, Keynes, 
tion, Relativity, Socialism, Atomic Bomb, 
Industrial Revolution, Square Deal, The 
New Freedom, The New Deal, Free En- 
terprise, Fascism, Communism—are only 
a few of the words that connote moments 
of great unrest and uneasiness in human 
history. 

During each moment, those who were 
sick with fear and insecurity struck out 
against what they believed to be the 
enemy. Always innocent men have suf- 
fered, and always afterwards all men 
have been ashamed of their obsession. 

During each moment of hysteria, as- 
saults on intellectual freedom have come 
from two sources: first, a small group of 
highly intelligent and respectable men 
who see their own interests threatened, 
but who are shrewd enough to oppose 
the disturbing idea through the second 
group, the jackals. The jackals focus at- 
tention on themselves and on false issues 
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invented by their sponsors to distract at- 
tention from the true issue. The jackals 
usually win important battles, but always 
lose the war. Curiously enough, in mod- 
ern times at least, they eventually devour 
their masters. Hitler is probably the best 
known jackal in our time. 
The fathers of our country 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, ete.—understood 
this danger and they tried to provide 


Washing- 


safeguards in our government and in our 
The Constitution itself, the 
Bill of Rights, a free press, a public edu- 
cation system, and a heritage of love for 


traditions. 


individual freedom are their contribu- 
tions. The public library system has be- 
come a part of this tradition. True Amer- 
icans have always risen to defend this 
tradition, no matter how savagely the 
jackals attack. Each true 
working in the above institutions prop- 


American 


erly resists assaults by the jackals on his 
institution and understands the necessity 
of jumping to the defense of other institu- 
tions essential to our tradition. 

Freedom is indivisible and relative. 
Censorship of libraries is certainly rela- 
tive, complex, and unavoidable. It is 
both negative and positive. Negative 
censorship cannot be avoided. Positive 
censorship can and should be avoided. 
We can and should resist, individually 
and collectively through the A.L.A. by 
means of public statements, the pressure 
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of those who say you may not buy this, 
you must destroy this, you may not cir- 
culate this—all interpreted in light of 
sound professional experience. 

We librarians might well consider an- 
ticipatory cushions for future assaults. 
We might in libraries establish a 
bulletin board upon interested 
groups would be allowed to post lists of 
publications which they consider danger- 
Libraries which 


our 
which 


ous to American readers. 
sponsor radio programs might well invite 
spokesmen for censoring groups to tell 
the public what publications are dan- 
gerous and why. Newspaper stories of a 
like nature could be encouraged. We 
might even make displays of alleged sub- 
All of these devices 
and con- 


versive materials. 
would be wholesome, proper, 
structive. 

But we carry an almost sacred responsi- 


Current 


A.L.A. BULLETIN: 


Attacks 


FEBRUARY 1948 

bility for making certain that access to 
these publications is free and unham- 
pered, provided that, according to our 
best judgment as librarians, these publi- 
cations belong in our libraries. 

It isn't likely that the major assaults 
against intellectual freedom in America 
will be made against the libraries. Cur- 
they are being exerted at other 
points. T he basic question for librarians 
to face is whether or not, individually or 
they wish to exert their in- 


rently, 


collectively, 
fluence in defense of freedom outside of 
the libraries where freedom is being as- 


saulted. | hope we will not stand like 
chickens, waiting for our turn on the 
block. 


Ravpu E. ELLSwortu 
Director of Libraries 
State University of lowa 
lowa City 


on Books 


RESOLUTION recently adopted by the Illinois department of the American Legion 
A called upon its members to purge all libraries, schools, and book stores of 


“subversive” books.’ 


The Executive Committee of the Chicago Division, 


American 


Civil Liberties Union, has adopted the following statement with respect to this and 


other proposals. 


Current witch hunts for so-called subver- 
sive books in public libraries and schools 
were condemned by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Division, American Civil 
Liberties Union, as direct invasions of the 
Bill of Rights. 

The union does not deny the right to criti- 
cize books; it supports that right vigorously. 
But there is a vast difference between criti- 
cism of a book and the creation of hysteria 
against books by false re presentation of so- 
cial and politic: al doctrines. 

The recent resolution of an Illinois veter- 
ans organization, calling for a purge cam- 
paign in public libraries, schools, and book 
stores, is one example of the extremes to 

14.1.4, Bulletin 


41: 327-28, Oct. 1, 1947. 


which excited people will go in violation of 
freedom. .. . 

It is the business of librarians and public 
school administrators, without outside coer- 
cion, to select books which will enlighten 
patrons of the libraries and children in the 
schools on the world around them. It is not 
the proper business of a private organization 
or a newspaper, or a county superintendent 
of schools, or any other public or private 
agency to control or intimidate those who 
have the direct responsibility of choosing 
books for education. 

Suppression of books by whipping up pub- 
lic opinion through false representation is 
closely akin to prohibition of publication of 
books or their ce nsorship by public authority. 
The same effect is produce -d in either case. 
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An Abridged Statement trom an 


Address Given at Swampscott, Mass., in October 


Objectives of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging 
and Classification 


M. RutHy MAcDoNALpD 


tw 1947-48 program of the division 

has been planned with a number of 
The first of these is 
to improve relations between the A.L.A 


objectives in mind. 
and the division. This has been assigned 
as a high priority job to a special com- 
mittee composed of the officers and two 
The 


committee has been charged to work for 


members from the division at large. 


the appointment of a specialist in cata- 
ALA. 


We want this ap- 


loging and classification on the 
Headquarters staff.' 
pointment for a number of reasons: 


(1) To represent the A.L.A. to the divi- 
sion and the division to the A.L.A. in order 
that they may be mutually better acquainted 
with each other’s aims and problems, for we 
believe better understanding will mean co- 
operation beneficial to both . 

(2) We maintain that expert help in our 
highly technical field should be available to 
all librarians. Some libraries need drastic 
cataloging help, know where to find it, and 
can afford to pay for it. Others need less 
drastic he ‘Ip. Their problem may not be so 
much a matter of not being able to pay for 
it, as it is one of not knowing what he ‘Ip is 


? Norre—The chairman of this division’s Committee on Rela 
tions with A.L.A. submitted a request to the Executive Board 
at their meeting in October asking that $10,000 be appro- 
priated for a specialist at Headquarters on cataloging and 
classification. The Executive Board expressed regret both that 
the communication had not been received prior to or at the 
time of the Budget Committee meeting, and also that A.L.A 
does not have the funds to employ a cataloging specialist. 


needed or where to turn for assistance. We 
would expect this expert to furnish consider- 
able aid in problems referred to him and to 
know where such additional specialized help 
as may be needed is available. 

Catalogs and cataloging present prob- 
lems which are too technical for the gen- 
eral librarian to solve. Although his own 
catalogers can help him ( if they are given 
an opportunity to do so), the specialist 
we are seeking could serve as a valuable 
interpreter between the administrator 
and his catalogers. Such a specialist 
would be of real assistance in accomplish- 
ing one of the stated aims of the A.L.A. 
“to assist libraries to operate with the 
utmost economy and efficiency.” 

To gain this representative at A.L.A. 
Headquarters the division must have 
generous consideration and understand- 
ing from the A.L.A. 

There is another form of divisional 
representation at A.L.A. Headquarters 
which is within our own means to ac- 
complish if we will just work at it. This 
is better representation of catalogers in 
the affairs of the A.L.A. 

We appreciate the fact that our divi- 
sion membership includes a goodly num- 


2 A.L.A. Handbook 1946, p. H-3. 
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ber of administrators who are active in 


A.L.A. 


offices 


work and who continue to hold 
We 


not want that changed in any 


of trust and importance. 
would 
way. In addition we want practicing 
catalogers to take a more active part in 
\.L.A. work and to hold A.L.A. offices. 
Catalogers have the talent for such ac- 
tivity. Possibly the reason these talents 
have not been recognized and utilized is 
that when catalogers are outside their 
own groups they are not very articulate. 

In stating our second objective, to 
demonstrate the ability of the division 
and of individual members of the divi- 
sion to assist in the discussion and solu- 
tion of general library problems, we need 
make no apologies to anyone. In fact, 
false modesty on this point is quite out of 
We 


people apart and we must not allow 


place. must not think or act as 
other librarians to think of us as a sepa- 
rate group. 

Our place in the library scheme is 
clear when we bear in mind that cata- 
loging is an important (if not an essen- 
tial) element in all phases of library serv- 
ice; that our individual catalog depart- 
ments are involved in everything our 
libraries do and in everything they hope 
to do; and that the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification is involved in every 
question in which the A.L.A. is involved. 

The privilege of being an important 
element in the profession of librarian- 
ship carries with it important responsi- 
bilities. We must testify to our belief 
that we carry broad responsibility for 
the good service of our libraries by being 
on our toes to implement service. How 
many librarians realize that their cata- 
logers are in a position to supply informa- 
tion available nowhere else? This in- 
formation is theirs because they not only 
handle the new materials being added 


to the collections, they also rehandle the 


old materials in new relationships. 

The members of the division can and 
should make a larger contribution to the 
A.L.A. 
into the middle of the complicated or- 
ganization, which is the A.L.A., 
preparation. 


We realize that we cannot jump 


without 
We must undertake to de- 
velop, within our membership, know]- 
edge of the A.L.A. in order to prepare 
members, who are already familiar with 
divisional work and _ their professional 
Our 
Nominating Committee has been re- 


specialty, for service in the A.L.A. 


quested to consider potential A.L.A. 
service in its selection of nominees this 
year. 

Objective number three, to improve 
the relationships between catalogers and 
other librarians, is a major objective at 
present. None of us know why we and 
the field of librarianship we represent 
have become such problems. I believe 
that “such problems,” if they exist, are 
more than 50 per cent contained in the 
minds and attitudes of librarians other 
than catalogers. In any case, this is a 
situation which we must face as indi- 
viduals and one in which the division 
should do some effective work. 


Catalogers Can Do Team Work 

What is responsible for the present 
situation? Is it a lack of understanding 
of, or a lack of appreciation for catalog- 
ing? Or is it basically a lack of knowl- 
edge of cataloging possibilities and cata- 
loging limitations? Whatever the cause, 
it is time for us to show that we are re- 
ceptive to changes needed in our work; 
that we can accept gracefully complaints 
and statements of cataloging difficulties 
while realizing that our fellow staf! mem- 
bers are our best source for suggestions; 
that we can do team work; that we can 
go more than halfway in our dealings 


with our fellow workers. We must do 
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our very best to bridge the gap between 
us and as we do it, we must not be dis- 
tracted by temporary set-backs. 

At the 1922 conference this statement 
was made “Success in cataloging depends 
on a combination of qualities which rela- 
tively few library school students (or 
general library workers) possess in com- 
bination.”® If that is a true statement 
maybe we are more than a little to blame 
for allowing the situation to remain a 
problem for so long. 

The number four objective, to increase 
the prestige of our special work, cannot 
be separated from the preceding objec- 
tives. Indeed the accomplishment of 
them will automatically accomplish it. 

Because this whole problem of prestige 
and relationships is so pressing, our Com- 
mittee on Public Relations has been in- 
structed to gather such facts as are avail- 
able and then to employ professional 
help in analyzing the facts and in work- 
ing out constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of the situation. The Com- 
mittee on Public Relations and its two 
subcommittees, the Subcommittee on Re- 
cruiting and the Subcommittee on Mem- 
bership, are made up of a group of en- 
thusiastic workers who are determined 
to be ready to do a job on our “poor re- 
lations” at Atlantic City. 

Our fifth objective is to broaden the 
division’s work plan, the tools required by 
its members in their work, and the work 
output of its members. The first part will 
be more easily done when we have prop- 
erly integrated this division with the 
A.L.A. 

This year we can report some accom- 
plishments which are the result of many 
years of hard work by many people. (1) 
The new constitution adopted in San 
Francisco. We are pleased to report that 
so far it has given explicit information on 


1.1.4. Proceedings 1922, p. 239 


any phase of the organization on which 
we have consulted it. It is an excellent 
and comprehensive document. (2) The 
American second edition of the A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules is approaching completion. 
The completed manuscript is in the hands 
of A.L.A. and we are awaiting news of 
its probable publication date. When the 
American second edition, which is a code 
of current practice, becomes available, 
our work begins all over again, because 
we must immediately begin to study 
critically some of the rules contained in 
it, in order to discover changes required 
to make current practice fit current needs. 
This is a special assignment of our Com- 
mittee on Descriptive Cataloging which 
has also been requested to make a criti- 
cal study of the new Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging in the Library of Con- 
gress. (3) Since 1939 there has been a 
Special Committee on State Author 
Headings to plan and support the com- 
pilation of lists of official state author 
headings. Nine lists have been com- 
pleted and six more were expected to be 
finished before the end of 1947. Twenty- 
two other lists are in process. Only 
twelve states (including the District of 
Columbia) have failed to find compilers. 
For these lists the A.L.A. has adopted a 
program which will assure their prompt 
publication. But this has not been ac- 
complished easily. At last the work is 
in such shape that as soon as the lists 
scheduled for 1947 publication are out 
of the way, the Special Committee on 
State Author Headings will be discon- 
tinued and its work will be assumed by 
the division’s Committee on Publications. 

We believe that the accomplishment 
of all previously mentioned objectives 
will work together to improve the work 
output of individual catalogers because 
that will mean the clarification of the 
problems which plague them. 


' 
i 
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The sum of all of our objectives is to 
present the division, its members, and its 
specialties to librarians of the present and 
future. We are convinced that we can 
change the attitude of discrimination and 
competition into an active belief that 
cataloging and public service are comple- 
mentary and that they do not compete in 


any way with each other. 

As president of the division, | believe 
we can do this, and the strongest point 
on which I base my faith is the great 
amount of kicking the rest of the profes- 
sion does about it. If this seems like a 
farfetched argument, just bear in mind 
that nobody kicks a dead horse. 


Cataloging Division Nominations 


THe NoMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication submits the following list of 
nominees for officers to be elected in the 
1948 election: 


PRESIDENT 
Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York City 
VicE PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT) (One to 
be elected) 
Laura Catherine Colvin, Simmons College 
School of Library Science, Boston 
Evelyn Mildred Hensel, Pennsylvania 
State College Library, State College 
Anne Ethelyn Markley, University of 
California School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 
CHAIRMAN, CouNciL OF REGIONAL GRrouPS 
(One to be elected, for a three-year term) 
Janet S. Dickson, University of Iowa Li- 
braries, lowa City 
Winifred A. Johnson, U. S. Army Medical 
Library, Washington, D.C. 
Directors-aAt-LArcE (Two to be elected, 
but not both from the same bracket; one for 
a three-year term, and one for a four-year 
term) 


Dorothy Charles, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 958 University Ave., New York 
City 

Marie Louise Prevost, Public Library. 
Newark 


Helen Hefling, University of New Mexico 
Library, Albuquerque 

Elizabeth Sampson, Woman’s College Li 
brary, University of North Carolina, 
Grecnsboro 


Lois Cowgill, Oberlin College Library, 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Mrs. Marie Hull Jackson, Oregon State 
College Library, Corvallis 
A.L.A. Councitors (Two to be elected, but 
not both from the same bracket; for four- 
year terms) 
Marion Phillips, Public Library, Minneap- 
olis 
Esther June Piercy, Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Gladys R. Boughton, University of Wash- 
ington School of Librarianship, Seattle 
Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana 
Velma R. Cannom, Victoria University 
Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Grace Sheldon Lewis, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics Library, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada 


Additional nominations, signed by not 
less than ten members of the division, 
may be filed with the executive secre- 
tary, Margaret W. Ayrault, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C., before Mar. 15, 1948. Nomi- 
nees must be members of the division in 
good standing and must file an acceptance 
of their nomination with the Nominating 
Committee. 

Criype E. Petrus, Chairman 
LuciLLE Durry 

Jesste W. Dybe 

GERTRUDE SAMUELS 
JOSEPHINE A. SMITH 





Research Based on an 


A.L.A. Questionnaire 


Library Radio Public ity 


SAMUEL F. LEwis 


N January 1946 the American Library 

Association sent out a questionnaire 
on library radio broadcasting. Two hun- 
dred and forty-four libraries, large and 
small, answered the questionnaire and re- 
turned their replies. 

The questionnaire was designed to 
bring out the attitude of the library to- 
ward radio broadcasting as a part of the 
It in- 


cluded questions as to the length of time 


library public relations program. 


the program had been tried, who had 
writtten the scripts, and what the li- 
brarian thought about the effect of the 
program on the public. The A.L.A. also 
asked the librarians to send in a sample 
script of a typical program. 

The A.L.A. has very kindly granted 
the writer permission to use the ques- 
tionnaires and scripts for a study of 
library radio publicity. The following is 
a preliminary report based on a detailed 
study of this material. 

Analysis of the questionnaires has 
brought to light a great many suggestive 
points. The following brief summary 
will indicate in a general way what li- 
brarians are doing in radio library pub- 
licity and what they think their programs 
have accomplished. 

Most of the libraries which have regu- 
lar radio programs usually have one 
fifteen-minute program per week. The 
typical program is a straight, narrative 
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book review, though often the review is 
given by two or more speakers in dialog 
form. 

The scripts are prepared by a library 
staff member; most often the speaker pre- 
pares his own material. When the li- 
brary has a public relations department, 
the director is in charge of preparing the 
script and reading it on the broadcast. 
Generally the radio station carrying the 
library program does not assist in script 
writing or in the reading of the prepared 
material, beyond the opening announce- 
ment. 

At the time the questionnaire was sent 
out, no library radio program had been 
tested for listener interest by a profes- 
sional radio testing service. Some libra- 
ries tried to test listener interest by noting 
the number of calls for books mentioned 
on the program. Others tried amateur 
telephone surveys or have announced 
give-aways on the program and then 
A few li- 
brarians sent out post card questionnaires 
to selected groups of borrowers to find 


noted the listener response. 


out whether the program was heard and 
what the listeners’ reactions were. Most 
librarians rely on word-of-mouth listener 
comments in the library and on written 
comment solicited in the program by of- 
fers of book lists. 

The most interesting fact that comes 
to light in the answers is that librarians 
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who sponsor radio programs are con- 
vinced that their programs bring more 
It is true that 


do not have a mass of verifiable 


people into their libraries. 
they 
data to back up this claim, but by subjec- 
tive assessment they have arrived at what 


seems to be a valid conclusion. 


Advantages of the Programs 

When the librarians were asked about 
the advantages of the programs, they re- 
plied that they considered their radio 
programs the most effective way they had 
of selling the library and its services to 
They 


educational 


their communities. also thought 
there 
bringing their listeners news about books 
and that their 


some reading guidance. 


was some value in 
radio programs offered 
No one claimed 
a library program was in itself an educa- 
tional service of the library. 

It seems important to note that there 
are a few librarians who concluded that 
their programs were of no help in selling 
the library or in getting people to come 
to the 
even though they could detect a slight 


library. Some mentioned that 
increase in the use of the library after a 
series of radio programs, they ‘felt that 
too much time and effort had been ex- 
pended to achieve that small increase. 
Thus far, 


the inferences one can draw 


from analysis of the questionnaires are: 


1. Librarians are, on the whole, interested 
in ri Ps publicity 
) 


2. They favor a one-a-week fifteen-minute 
program 

3. A staff member writes the script and 
reads it on the air 

4. Librarians feel that radio publicity 
brings people in the library 

5. The chief advantage of radio publicity 
selling the libri ary 
the community 


is in and its services to 


6. Many libri irians are putting more value 
than the 
tional aspects of the radio programs. 


on the advertising rather educa- 
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If the questionnaires can be said to re- 
the 
theory of library radio publicity, surely 


veal what librarians believe to be 


the scripts bring out what their practice 
is. It seems that somehow the librarians 
do not always practice what they preach. 
The scripts were analyzed on a chart 
which covered three points: 
: Does the program sell the library? 


. What is the central idea advanced by 


i > script? 
3. What 


used? 


kind of technical structure is 

Since the replies 
indicate that the librarians thought that 
the chief advantage of the radio program 
is that it sells the library and its services 
to the community, the first point on the 
chart of the analysis of the scripts is im- 
portant. Under the heading: Does the 
program sell the library? a number of de- 


s to the questionnaires 


tails were considered. 


Program Sell the Library? 

The scripts were all examined to see if 
the sponsor of the program was clearly 
brought out, if the program was named, 
if theme music was used to identify the 
program. Or, from a commercial point 
of view, the scripts were studied to find 
out if they clearly identified the sponsor 
of the program and if they called atten- 
tion to his product. 

It is not very flattering to the library 
script writers to point out that they seem 
to have forgotten all about selling the 
chiefly 


library. few 


those of the largest public libraries, have 


A very programs, 
standard opening and closing statements 
that identify the sponsor of the program, 
name the program, and point out the free 
public services the library stands ready 
to render. Still fewer of the 
use identifying theme music to frame the 


programs 


program. 
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Most of the scripts reveal that the li- 
brary broadcasters plunge directly into 
a book review, and once the book review 
is read through, the program is over. 
Perhaps this is the result of old habit, 
perhaps it is an oversight. 


Central Idea of Script 
The second point of the chart: What is 
the central idea advanced by the script? 
was used to bring out the nature of the 
internal content of the program. The de- 
tails studied under the general heading 


include: 


A. Is the program a book review, panel 
discussion, interview, quiz, or an informa- 
tive discussion of some phase of library 
work? 

B. If the program is a review, is it of- 
fered for instruction or amusement? 

C. What listener audience is the program 
directed to, to the usual radio audience, to 


readers in the audience, or to nonreaders? 


Most script writers, a study of the 
scripts indicates, use a form of program 
already familiar to them, the standard 
library book talk. Most of the broad- 
casters review new books, the best sellers, 
with the idea of amusing the audience; 
usually they review books in a group, 
simply because they are new_ books. 
Most of the broadcasts are directed to 
readers in the audience, presumably to 
the usual library clientele. 

None of the reviews are written in a 
scholarly vein, nor do they use strict 
literary standards of evaluation. Gener- 
ally the reviewers point out unfavorable 
as well as favorable qualities in the books 
under discussion, although the books usu- 
ally are shown in the most favorable 
light. 
cially, rather interesting sidelights are 
brought out and clever or amusing quota- 
tions read. 


Ideas are not emphasized espe- 


Very few of the librarians use pro- 
grams that deal with the services of the 
library or with some professional aspect 
of their work. One very good program 
was professional in character and was 
written about children’s book week. This 
program, certain to be highly interesting 
to parents and teachers, discussed read- 
ing guidance as practiced in the library 
by children’s librarians. 
type of program 
seemed very effective discussed certain 


Another which 
everyday problems likely to turn up in 
any listener's daily experience, and they 
pointed out how the library’s books and 
services could help the listener solve 
these problems. Many of the wartime 
programs of various libraries were of this 
civilian defense and first aid 
courses are discussed in these programs, 


nature; 


and the books which can be used in these 
There are also 
some good programs on gardening, lawn 
growing, home decoration, sewing and 
cooking. 

Quizzes, panel discussions, poetry 
readings, and the like are all represented 
in the scripts analyzed. The type of pro- 
gram most often used, however, is the 
library book talk. There are few pro- 
grams whose content is of a professional 
character, though those that appear in the 
group analyzed are excellent. Most of 
the programs are directed to readers in 
the audience and are intended to bring 
them a little instruction and a great deal 
of amusement. 


studies are mentioned. 


Kind of Technical Structure 

Data under the third point on the 
chart: What kind of technical structure 
is used? brought out the qualities of the 
internal content of the library radio pro- 
grams. Details studied under the gen- 
eral heading include: 
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A. Are the scripts written in a literary or 
a conversational style? 

B. What is the form of the opening and 
closing statements? 

C. Are the transitions from book to book 
or subject to subject gracefully made? 

D. Is interest maintained throughout the 
script? 

Admittedly, the qualities of the scripts 
studied in this light were apt to be af- 
fected for good or ill in the actual read- 
ing of the script. For instance, a script 
that did not have smooth continuity or 
that showed lapses in grammar and style, 
when read by someone with a highly in- 
teresting personality and a good voice 
would stand comparison with a much 
better-written script read by a poor 
reader. So it must be understood that 
literary qualities have only a relative 
value. 

In general most of the scripts tended to 
be literary in tone, though many were 
informal, and some downright chatty. 
Very few writers were careful to watch 
the construction of graceful opening and 
closing statements and transitions. Most 
of the scripts had high and low points of 
interest, rather than a fairly even quality, 
with just enough variation to quicken 
attention. 

The best examples of purely literary 
craftsmanship, and these were few, 
brought some highly interesting intel- 
lectual and emotional experiences to the 
listener. The best examples of the con- 
versational style maintained interest at a 
high level, and were often very amusing. 
\ pseudo-literary style gave an effect of 
highbrow dullness; the conversational 


stvle, in the hands of the inexpert, tended 


to make the script petty and pointless. 
A straight narrative script, written for 
one reader, is most often used. Some- 
times more than one reader is given lines 
in a script of the narrative type. But 
when the script failed to embody con- 
trasting points of view for the additional 
reader it tended to become stilted. 
Scripts written for more than one 
reader were the most interesting when 
they were of the interview type of pro- 
gram. When authors were interviewed 
by the library broadcasters the programs 
were highly entertaining, and many times 
contained highly favorable library pub- 
licity freely volunteered by the authors, 


Summary 


The conclusions to be drawn from the 
analysis of the scripts submitted with the 
A.L.A. questionnaires on library radio 
publicity are: 


1. Library script writers seldom give their 
programs distinctive names, rarely use music 
to frame the programs, seldom have standard 
opening and closing statements that identify 
the sponsor and set forth the services the li- 
brary can render members of the community 

2. The content of the library radio pro- 
gram is often a book talk, and the talk is 
chiefly intended to amuse the listeners 

3. The program is often addressed to a 
reader-audience, rather than to listeners un- 
familiar with books and unused to library 
service 

4. Most of the scripts tend to be literary 
in style though many of them are informal 
in tone and approach the conversational 
style 

5. Most of the scripts use a narrative type 
of presentation, although dramatic and inter- 
view types are also used as well as quizzes 
and panel discussions. 








How One Library Changed Its 
System Through the Use of Color 


Dust, Grand Rapids. and 


(SJeranium Red 


De Ly P. 


= why the day before Christmas was 


chosen to post the following an- 


nouncement no one probably knows, but 
on Dec. 24, 1909, staff members read on 
their bulletin board at the Grand Rapids 
Public Library. . . . 

It frequently happens that books which 
have been standing on the shelves for many 
months without havi ing been called for, have 
more or less dust on them. Before handing 
books out to the public the person charging 
the books should see to it that the dust is 
removed. This can often be dene by simply 
blowing the dust off the top of the book, 
although in some cases a dustcloth may be 
necessary. At all events, however, books 
should not be handed out that are covered 
with dust so that they will soil the hands or 
clothing of the person taking them. 


That was the Ryerson L ibrary in 1909. 
Thirty- -one years later the books were still 
only more so. 


dusty The whole library 


interior was dusty. It was grimy. It was 


old-fashioned. It was about as unattrac- 
tive inside as it was substantial looking 
outside. 

Then Donald W. 
Grand Rapids. 
philosophy to the library, “C 


Kohlstedt came to 
With him came a new 
xet the books 
out to the patrons!” That was quite a 
changeover from the old idea that the 
library was a treasury in which to store 
and preserve literature for future genera- 
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tions to look at—but not to use. Getting 
across to the staff the more practical 
viewpoint that the library was a clearing 
house for the circulation of books was 
important change number one. 

The public hailed change number two 
with even louder acclaim. That was the 
introduction of color into the library’s 
interior. Life, pleasantness, lightness, in- 
formality, these were the 
atmospheric changes 
simple expediency of redecorating. 

Have you ever heard of a library paint- 
ing the background of their bookshelves 
a geranium red? No? Well, neither had 
Remington Rand, suppliers of new book 
shelving to the library, back in 1946 
when the library first made this unusual 


spaciousness 
wrought by the 


request. 

To the old school, such employment 
of color was unorthodox—unthinkable. 
“Why, how could the library remain a 
stereotyped nonentity if you made it 
colorful?” 

Nor was Mr. Kohlstedt splashing just 
any old colors on his library walls. When 
he originally planne -d his library ‘ ‘refresh- 
"he called in an expert 
designer, Everett Brown, color- 
coordinator for the Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Guild. Together they 


each large 


ment conversion, 
color 


set up the color schemes for 
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individual public reading room: refer 
ence, browsing, children, fiction, and the 
main floor lobby. 

The result? Something quite different 
from the average “redecoration” job. No. 
these rooms were redecorated in a new 
fashion, a fashion that is setting the pace 
tor library interiors of tomorrow. No 
longer is each room a commonplace off 
white, dirty tan, or washed out blue. In- 
stead, striking modern colors used with 
complete balance of harmony transform 
each room out of the stereotyped library 
class. Each room reflects, literally, a per- 
sonality unconsciously associated with 
the use and purpose of the room. 

B.C. (and at the Ryerson Library that 
doesn’t mean 1949 years ago, but rather 
“before color”), Mr. Kohlstedt inaugu- 
rated numerous changes in furniture ar- 


Nore The Gr 


veda. of thele veem 


ind Rapids Public Library has colored post 


s which are available upon request 


rangement, floor plans, and shelving 
arrangements. His first drastic change- 
over, with an entire room as a unit, came 
in 1943 when he set up the Grand Rapids 
first Browsing Room. 

Confronted by a $40,000 slash in his 
budget that year, he determinedly set out 
to show the city that a library doesn't 
have to mark time waiting for budget al- 
lowances. Assisted by an enthusiastic 
board of library commissioners, Mr. Kohl- 
stedt solicited gifts of furniture from local 
furniture manufacturers and came up 
with the finished product. 

In this room are soft comfortable sofas, 
movable floor lamps, tables, and chairs 
all dissimilar to furnishings listed in con- 
ventional library supply catalogs. 

If a whiffet of a girl curls up on a 
sofa and gets lost in a book, no stuffy li- 
brarian stumps over with the remark, “Sit 


up girl. We don't allow lounging in 
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If a middle-aged man prefers the 


here!” 
light over his right shoulder instead of 


his left, all he has to do is move the lamp. 
In other words, here was an attempt on 
the part of a public library to approxi- 
mate as closely as possible the informal 
reading conditions prevailing in a private 
home. 

Rewarded by community approval 
and use—of this first “reconversion,” Mr. 
Kohlstedt determined to go a step fur- 
ther. In 1946, the library jumped years 
ahead of conventional library furnishings 
in setting up the Fiction Room. The be- 
fore and after pictures of this “fashion 
room” do a self-explanatory selling job, 
even though the before picture was taken 
after the new flourescent lighting fixtures 
had been installed. 

All the dark oak finish (and years of 
revarnishing had really made it dark!) on 
the standing woodwork was first taken 
off. Then to match the blond maple of 
the new bookshelves, the woodwork was 
finished, by special treatment, in a simu- 
lated natural finish. The ugly flooring 
was covered with a warm mottled brown, 
sound-deadening, asphalt tile. 

The the 


achieved beauty in 


walls above bookshelves 


striking hickory 


BEFORE 


Ee 
i 


Lm Or || 


ia 
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brown. The accent note was provided 
by painting the inside of the shelves 
geranium red. Two Grand Rapids firms 
made sofas, over-length in size and with 
down-filled cushions, and covered with 
Side 
and arm chairs, also locally manufac- 
tured, 


turquoise blue top grain leather. 


were covered in Venetian red 
Booktrucks, tables, desk, cata- 
log case, exhibit case 


leather. 
all were finished 
in blond maple to match. 

The increased roominess achieved is 
evident by a comparison of the photos. 
The surprising revelation is that, by skill- 
ful stack relocation, seating capacity was 
actually increased, from four to twenty- 
four people. Book capacity, too, was in- 
creased by more than 1000 volumes. And 
no partitions were changed or major 
alterations undertaken. 

But back again to the dust which 
started off this feature—there isn’t any 
on the books in the Fiction Room now. 
They don't stand on the shelves for 
months without use. The problem today 
is to keep the shelves supplied with 
books. 

It took over thirty years to make the 
changeover in Grand Rapids. Don’t wait 
that long in your library! 


AFTER 











An Interim Picture of the 


U.S. Information Program 


Sudden Damage 


FREDERICK CROMWELL 


No E librarians and native users of 
ie 


closed information libraries were 
most vocal in stating their dismay in 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zea- 
Stories about the effect of closing 


the libraries and cutting the other in- 


land. 


formation services have appeared in U.S. 
newspapers. Recalled lib arians bring 
word of mouth stories in addition. 

Two remarkable actions taken in New 
Zealand and New South Wales may be 
related for whatever the relation is worth 
as a commentary on our information 
policy. Both in Wellington and in New 
South Wales, the National Library Serv- 
ice was eager to accept the temporary 
custody of the U.S. information libraries’ 
collections and to arrange for their con- 
tinued use. The Public Library, New 
South Wales, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion offered a four months position to 
Marie Virginia Hurley as librarian to con- 
tinue in charge of her information library, 
which was given adequate space in the 
public library. In Wellington, the serv- 
ice to the public from the information 
library collection will be given through 
interlibrary loan and other arrangements 
sponsored by the New Zealand Library 
Association and the National Library 
Service. Mary Prescott Parsons received 
a high tribute when the New Zealand 
government, through an extraordinary ar- 
rangement, hired Miss Parsons to remain 
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for possibly another six months in order 
to help the library school through its 
second year. The Finance Minister, to 
continue her salary, had to resort to term- 
ing it a grant for distinguished service. 

The trustees of the Public Library, 
Victoria, stated that they believe the en- 
couragement and advice of Mrs. Helen 
E. Wessells contributed in large degree 
to the building of a new vision of library 
services as cultural necessities in a de- 
mocracy. . They are grateful, they state, 
to have had the library in Melbourne 
throughout the war, but regret it was 
closed at a time when the library services 
it symbolized were to be developed 
further and expanded throughout the 
state of Victoria. A letter from a pub- 
lishing firm said that Mrs. Wessells “has 
done more for your goodwill than almost 
any other person from the States.” 

From Australia and South Africa many 
letters were sent by business firms, edu- 
cators, librarians, newspapers, and the 
general public regretting the curtailment 
of the program. 

An Australian broadcaster said “We 
are sorry these institutions which enabled 
uncounted thousands to keep day by day 
contact with American life . cannot 
continue their appreciated work. It’s 
odd that America which may give away 
seven thousand million pounds to other 
unable to go on 


countries should be 
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spending a few hundred thousand a year 
for her own cultural program.” 

Dr. Evatt, Australian Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, paid high tribute to all the 
U.S. librarians who had worked in Aus- 
tralia. The Australian Ambassador 
showed much concern over the closing 
of the libraries. 

In South Africa, Winifred Linderman 
and Violet Myer heard many expressions 
of pity that the Capetown and Johannes- 
burg libraries had to fall under the econ- 
omy axe. One Capetown newspaper said 
the “libraries were the embodiment of the 
best American conceptions of efficiency 
and science.” The librarians of South 
Africa thought of these libraries as 
“model” libraries and spoke of their clos- 
ing as a disaster. The U.S. librarians 
were generally and particularly com- 


mended for their spirit of very helpful 
interest, and knowledgeable ways. 


The latest report to date in regard to 
the Mundt Bill, H.R. 3342, which pro- 
vides for the State Department’s foreign 
information program, is that it won the 
unanimous approval of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on January 7. 
This measure is of interest to librarians 
because of the sections providing for 
overseas information libraries and the ex- 
change of persons. 

The only major change in the measure 
as reported out by the Senate Committee 
is division of the Advisory Commission 
to formulate policy into two subdivisions. 
One subcommittee will deal with infor- 
mation aspects of the program and the 
other with educational exchanges. 


Wants and Offers 


Notices of wants and offers are ac- 
cepted from institutional members only. 
Such libraries are allowed fifteen lines of 
type per year free. The next five lines 
are one dollar; each additional five lines 
thereafter are seventy-five cents. 

North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Arthur M. Sampey, librarian, 
offers for cost of transportation the fol- 
lowing bound files: Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 


stitution, Jan. 27, 1940-Nov. 15, 1942, 
Boston Evening Transcript, January 
1939-January 1941, El Paso Times, March 
1940-November 1941, San Antonio Ex- 
press, October 1940-November 1941. 

Kungl. Tekniska Hoégskolans Bibliotek 
(Royal Institute of Technology Library), 
Stockholm 26, Sweden, Carl Bjorkbom, 
librarian, wants: Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers’ Yearbook, vols. 1, 3-5. 











Chooses 50 Significant Titles 


Public Libraries Division 


Filty Notable Books of 1947 


Wit “Fifty Notable Books of 1947” list represents a compilation of the opinions 
‘| f staff groups of twelve selected libraries, varied in size and geographical 
location, plus the individual opinions of about fifteen to twenty individual librarians, 
ex-librarians, and library patrons. Titles of over three hundred books were sug- 
gested by one or more people. There was a substantial agreement on thirty-five 
titles of the fiftv. The remaining fifteen titles were selected more or less arbitrarily 
by a small committee of the Des Moines Public Library staff who are constantly in 
touch with the interests of library patrons. 

The list contains American publications for adult readers published in the U.S. 
during 1947. Some English authors are included. Condensations, anthologies, 
edited journals, letters, and diaries were omitted. That explains the absence of such 
important books as The Lincoln Reader, the Parkman Journals, and I Remember 
Distinctly. Books were included because of their usefulness, their contribution to 
permanent literature, and their timeliness. They are books primarily for reading 
rather than for reference. Technical and special subject books or monographs 
were not included. Emphasis was placed on books that have literary quality and 
also social significance, particularly those that throw light on the problems of the 
present day. Several titles that had wide publicity because of book clubs or pub- 
lisher promotion were not included in the final list. 

It is hoped that this list of books for which a committee of the Public Libraries 
Division of the A.L.A. is now responsible, will be adopted by the A.L.A. Council 


as the A.L.A. list of “Fifty Notable Books of 1947.” 


Forrest B. SPAULDING, President 


Public Libraries Division 
Des Moines Public Library 











FIFTY NOTABLE 


Brace, The Garretson Chronicle 

Brooks, The Times of Melville and 
Whitman 

Burns, The Gallery 

BuTTERFIELD, The American Past 

Byrnes, Speaking Frankly 

CanBy, American Memoir 

Cotum, Life and the Dream 

COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE 

Press, A Free and Responsible 

Press 


Conant, On Understanding 


Science 
Crum, Behind the Silken Curtain 
Datuin, Forced Labor in Soviet 


Russia 
Davipson, The Steeper Cliff 
Dean, The U.S. and Russia 
De Voro, Across the Wide Missouri 
Duncan, Gus the Great 
Fiscuer, Gandhi and Stalin 
FROosT, Steeple Bush 
Guntuer, Inside U.S.A. 
Gururie, The Big Sky 
Haines, Command Decision 
Hopson, Gentleman's Agreement 


Jounson, Soviet Russia Since the 
War 


Jounson, William Allen White's 


America 


Kantor, But Look the Morn 
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Keiru, Three Came Home 
LAUTERBACH, Danger from the East 
Lecomte pu Novy, Human Destiny 
Levi, Christ Stopped at Eboli 
Levin, My Father's House 

Lewis, Kingsblood Royal 

Modern The 


LUNDBERG, Woman: 


Lost Sex 

Marrutessen, The James Family 

Mautpin, Back Home 

Meyer, Peace or Anarchy 

Minus, This is Pearl! 

Morison, The Battle of the Atlantic 

Mort, Golden Multitudes 

Murpeny, Logbook for Grace 

Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, 2v. 

Pau, Linden on the Saugus Branch 

Roserts, Lydia Bailey 

Sumer, End of a Berlin Diary 

SpeNcE, Vain Shadow 

Srone, Adversary in the House 

Tayior, Richer by Asia 

ToynBee, A Study of History 
(abridged) 

U. & 
Civic Ricuts, To Secure These 
Rights 

Wa ker, The Quarry 


PRESIDENTS COMMITTEE ON 


West, The Meaning of Treason 


Wituiams, House Divided 


Use This Spread for Display 








An Editorial Review of One 


of the ‘Notable Books” 





“To Secure These Rights Govern- 


ments Are Instituted Among Men” 


YO RUNS a Clause in the Declaration of 
» Independence and so runs the title 
of a new book, the report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights; a com- 
mittee of fifteen headed by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Electric. 
Twice before, as the report reminds us, 
our nation found it necessary to inquire 
into the state of its civil rights—just after 
the Revolution in the period from 1787 to 
1791 
the Bill of Rights, and again just after 
the Civil War, just prior to the Recon- 


when self-examination resulted in 


struction amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. 

\ vear ago, President Truman, fore- 
seeing the wave of intolerance unfor- 
tunately customary after a great war ap- 
pointed the Committee on Civil Rights to 
look into our national shortcomings and 
to to 


them. 


recommend measures overcome 

The committee was not asked to evalu- 
ate the extent to which civil rights have 
been achieved in our country. Instead 
they were asked to focus their attention 


“on the bad side of our record—on what 


might be called the civil rights frontier.” 


What did they discover? To Secure 
These Rights tells us—-and it is not a 
It contains too little of 


for which all 


pretty picture. 


the “good will to men” 


i Public Library, December 1947. 
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Occidental have striven for 


nearly two thousand years 
will which should be vear-round rather 


peoples 
that good 


than seasonal. 

The report reminds us of “the pervasive 
gap between our aims and what we actu- 
ally do,” it reminds us of the whole 
ugly and sordid pattern of distranchise- 
of 


lynchings; of the quota system in schools 


ment, discrimination and segregation 


which permits enrolment of a defined 
percentage of Jews, Catholics, and Ne- 
groes; of discrimination in employment 
directed against Negroes, Mexican Amer- 
icans, and Jews; of restrictive covenants 
in housing; of discriminatory practices in 
the armed forces and in the government, 
of unequal judicial processes; of the poll 
tax and the denial of suffrage on account 
of race; of unequal educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes and white children in 
the public schools; of the serious dis- 
crimination in the availability of medical 
care; of discrimination in federal services 
which, for example, does not provide old 
age insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation for agricultural or domestic 
workers, and of discrimination in public 
conveyances, theatres, restaurants, and 
shops. 

All these examples of “moral erosion” 
are discussed objectively and in reason- 
detail. Then the recom- 


able come 
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mendations for improvement, _ fitted 
roughly into administrative, legislative, 
and educational categories. 

First is the strengthening of the weak 
and understaffed Civil Rights Section of 
the Department of Justice and the crea- 


tion of similar state organizations; second, 


the creation of special F.B.I. investigators 
trained to handle civil-rights cases. 

Next is the creation of a permanent 
Civil Rights Commission to serve as an 
adjunct of the Executive Office. Fourth, 
Congress is urged to establish a joint 
standing committee to correct civil rights 
abuses. The states should set up similar 
commissions. 

The report also recommends legislation 
to further full civil rights: among them a 
federal antilynching law, abolishment of 
the poll tax, fair-employment-practice 


acts, outlawing of restrictive covenants. 
and — fair-educational-practice-laws in 
schools and colleges. 
The committee feels strongly that the 
time for a third long forward step is here 
a step comparable to the Bill of Rights 

or the Reconstruction amendments. The 
time is ripe, they say, because morally, 
“the country” can no longer countenance 
these burdens on its common conscience, 
because economically “it can no longer 
afford this heavy drain upon its human 
wealth, its national competence,” and be- 
cause politically “the final triumph of the 
democratic ideal is not so inevitable that 
we can ignore what the world thinks of 
us or our record.” 

Mrs. Mona Harrop McCELFRESH 

Head, Editorial Department 

Cincinnati Public Library 





EXHIBIT PLANNED FOR COMMUNITY PROGRAM ON To Secure These Rights, 
Detroit Pusiic Liprary, DECEMBER 1947 





Dr. 


lor Choice of Communities 


Leigh Gives Reasons 


Selection of the S 
Public Library Inquiry 


Public 


ceived a number of que ries 


VI Library Inquiry has re- 


‘| 
procedure used in naming the communi- 
\ state library 
“We can't help wondering 
was chosen out of all the 
this state!” Another 
“I wondered why no library from 
And another: 
states omitted, 


as to the 


ties for intensive analysis. 
official writes: 
why 

communities in 
SaVs: 
state was included.” 

(mong the eight 
surely four ought to have been included.” 


our 


Here is the explanation of the way in 
which the sample was formed. The pri- 
mary list consists of 44 cities, towns, and 
villages, including adjoining rural areas 
in the case of 17 of them. The basis for 
designating these particular places was 
solely that of identifying a smallest num- 
ber of population units that will serve as 
an accurate cross-section of the popula- 
tion of the 

The determination of the sample was 
made by the University of Michigan Sur- 


Research Center employing tech- 


United States as a whole. 


vey 
niques developed, testified, and verified 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and other sampling specialists over a 
period of years. The 
On the 


ables of population composition (urbani- 


selection is made 


in two parts. basis of five vari- 
| 


zation, per capita war bond sales, per 


cent of wage earners in manufacturing 
industries, per cent native white, and 
average size of farm) all the counties in 
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Sam le for the 
p 


the United States outside the 12 largest 
metropolitan areas are classified into 27 
strata or groups e ‘ach containing an equal 
of the adult 


From each stratum one county is desig- 


proportion population. 
nated on a completely chance basis (use 
of random numbers) as representative ot 
all the The 12 


largest metropolitan areas are separately 


counties in the stratum. 
stratified and the sample designated by 
use of the same techniques. 

In these wavs a small number of units 


representing a population cross-section is 


constituted. For the purpose of inter- 
views to obtain typical citizen experience 
and attitude there is a further careful 
procedure by designation of specific 
households chosen by the random 
method using highway maps, aerial pho- 


By 
known as the area sam- 
1200 to 3500 individual 
result in a sample of experi- 


togr iphs, and census block statistics. 
this procedure, 
pling technique, 
interviews 
ence and attitude representative of the 
as whole with a maximum 


country a 


probable error of 5 per cent. The sample 
thus serves as the most economical yet 


accurate tool available for determining 


citizen use, nonuse, and attitude regard- 
ing library services. 

We are also studying these same places 
as a sample of library personnel, organi- 


By them- 


selves they proy ide population units vary- 


zation, control. and services. 
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ing from metropolitan areas to the small 
village and open country; they represent 
the different major regions of the country 
and a variety of library types of organiza- 
tion and service. 

The dragnet of chance selection to se- 
cure a population cross-section does not, 
however, automatically include all types 
of library structure, controls, or services. 
For such study, therefore, we have aug- 
mented the primary list of 44 population 
units by designating 11 additional com- 
munities and 11 state systems other than 
those in the community sample, all 
chosen because they represent types of 
organization and service, or regional loca- 
tion, of importance in securing an ade- 
quate range of institution and locality in 
the total sample. The communities in 
the secondary list were chosen on the 
basis of ratings made by five persons with 
a wide knowledge of libraries and after 
checking existing lists of libraries with 
certain newer services. 

The combined list, then, includes 55 
communities! (with some attention to the 
state systems in these places) plus 1] 
other state systems, a total of 66 different 
places to study and to visit. It is certain 
that the 66 does not include all the types 
and grades and varieties of library ac- 
tivity in the United States. But in a 
survey such as ours, or any other survey 
without the resources and personnel of 
a census enumeration, the problem is to 
keep the sample for intensive analysis at 
that point where enlargement means di- 
minishing returns through duplication of 
very similar patterns of experience. And 
66 is a large order for adequate coverage 
with the staff and time available. The 


two lists will, of course. be separated tor 


I t nities ste n the November 1 





such parts of our study as involve obtain- 
ing an accurate cross-section of libraries. 

The sample is not a selection of good 
libraries, of bad libraries, of libraries typi- 
cal of every state, of a library in each 
state, of libraries which offered to cooper- 
ate (we made our lists and then asked 
the designated libraries to cooperate), of 
urban libraries only, or of rural libraries 
especially; it is a sample of the population 
and the libraries serving that sample, and 
a rough sample of the kinds of structure, 
controls, and services prevalent in the 
country as a whole. 

Incidentally, the sampling for intensive 
study is not for the purpose of demonstra- 
tion or assessment of the work done by 
any individual library. We shall find 
things to criticize and admire. But our 
results will be reported with complete 
anonymity as regards persons, places, and 
states. The results of the intensive analy- 
sis of the 66 units will be in terms of the 
country's library system as a whole. To 
this general purpose each of the commu- 
nities in the sample will be cooperating in 
giving their time, thought, and energy. 

If any public library not in the sample 
has a new type or kind of service, a 
peculiarity of structure, organization, 
control, or personnel, not represented in 
the Public Library Inquiry sample, | 
hope that the librarian will write me 
about it. If it proves, after preliminary 
comparison to be a significantly different, 
one or another of our staff will try to 
include a visit to that library in his trav- 
els, to make a more detailed examination 
of the operation, certainly to learn as 
much about it as is possible. 


Ropert D. Leicu, Director 
Public Library Inquiry 

70 E. 45th St. 

New York City 17 











BOOKS 


For the Librarians Reac ing 





Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Natchez on the Mississippi 
HARNETT THOMAS KANE 


Stories of the historic town, its mansions and their owners. 


Letter from Grosvenor Square 
JOHN GILBERT WINAN' 
Unpretentious account of the former war ambassador's years in England. 
The New Yorker Book of War Pieces 
THE NEW YORKER 
War writings of Panter-Downes, Liebling, and others, reprinted from the 
magazine's pages. 
\merican Memoir 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
\ personal and literary autobiography. 
Records for Pleasure 
JOHN BALL, JR. 


\ book for the average listener on building a record collection. 


Within the Hollow Crown 
MARGARET CAMPBELL BARNES 


Well-done novel about Richard II of England and his gentle young queen. 

The American Past 

ROGER BUTTERFIELD 
\ pictorial history of American politics. 

Ten ©’Clock Scholar 

MARJORIE HOLMES 
Entertaining tale of a brilliant young man and the wife he thought unworthy of him. 

Where I Stand! 

HAROLD EDWARD STASSEN 


\ clearly written book in which the author sets forth his platform. 


Yankee Drummer 
RALPH ERNEST GOULD 

The author of Yankee Storekeeper gives a humorous account of his earlier 
activities in Maine. 
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The Annual Analysis Prepared 


by the Public Relations Office 


Reading Trends in 1947 


Mary C. TuomMey! 


HE average American reader in 1947 
7. first and foremost interested in 
his personal problems, then housing and 
little 
about international troubles, according to 


business, and was a concerned 
response from the annual questionnaire 
on reading trends sent by the American 
Library Association to public libraries in 
a cross-section of American towns and 
cities. 

Psychology books were in tremendous 
demand while material related to atomic 
energy was practically untouched. Club 
and organization leaders were seriously 
concerned about the European Aid Re- 
covery Program and _ borrowed large 
quantities of material to supply back- 
ground to their members. The average 
reader was either apathetic or ignorant 
Again, as in 1946, 


the housing shortage helped to popu- 


of the issues involved. 


The librarian in the To- 
ledo Public Library reports, “There are 


late libraries. 


more people sitting in the library now 
than when we had higher circulation, 
perhaps, they are here because they had 
no comfortable place to read at home.” 
Businessmen were more keenly aware of 
library services especially related to their 
needs. In general, circulation figures 
were much higher than in previous years 
while library appropriations improved 


A note about Miss Tuomey 
February 1947 A.L.A. Bulletin. 


ippeared on page 45 of the 


though not in keeping with rising costs. 

Librarians believe that the increased 
interest in psychology was caused not 
only by general world unrest and uncer- 
tainty, but also by current popularization 
of psychiatry, by movies, and radio, and 
increased emphasis on psychology in edu- 
cational courses. Doctors often prescribed 
books on prescription blanks much as they 
would a drug or sedative. One librarian 
mentioned numerous patrons asking for a 
book “to believe in and live by.” The 
librarian in Ames, Iowa where the trailer 
population is as large as the town popu- 
lation said, “In-laws trying to live to- 
gether in crowded quarters with neigh- 
bor’s children and dogs underfoot would 
drive anybody to psychology books.” 

Circulation figures indicated _ that 
Americans were reading more than in 
former years. The average increase in 
circulation was about 8 per cent for 1947. 
Several libraries reported increases as 
high as 50 to 100 per cent more for 1947 
than “46. Only the Newark Public Li- 
brary noted as sharp a decrease as 21 per 
cent although several libraries reported a 
smaller drop in circulation. Librarians 
attribute this rise in circulation to more 
abundant leisure time, the housing short- 
age, and a gradual return to home rec- 
reation. 

More children’s books were also circu- 


lated in 1947 than “46. One public li- 











SO 


brary in Utah reported a 100 per cent 
increase in circulation of children’s books. 
The average increase was between 4 and 
“5. per ce nt. 

Businessmen used their libraries for a 
The 


libraries 


variety of purposes. business 


branches of several report a 


heavy interest. in export statistics and 
the effect of the Marshall program upon 
domestic supplies. The librarian, Public 
\kron, Ohio, that 
the demand for business references in all 


fields of 
He said. “Opportunities are lim- 


Library, commented 
business and labor is tremen- 
dous. 
ited only by the time and staff able to 


cope with them.” 


Questions in Smaller Localities 


In smaller towns and cities, the princi- 
pal questions are closely allied with ma 
jor industries. In general, library busi- 
ness sections are most often queried 
about local shopping habits, census fig- 
ures, television, engineering, and adver- 
tising. 

Investment advisory services are most 
popular among small businessmen who 
afford to 


Interest in 


cannot subscribe themselves. 


investments have increased 
since the war with special emphasis on 
the markets. 


magazines are widely read as are books 


grain Current business 
on salesmanship, job hunting, and the set 
ting up of private business. 

The Taft-Hartley Labor Act accelet 
ated a demand for information on labor 
relations. Both labor and management 
officials are puzzled by various turns of 
the law and need more background. The 
Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, lowa 
reports that they are oftentimes called 
upon to trace names in telephone direc- 
tories for the F.B.I1. The Public Library. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, reports that its 


technical department felt the impact of 


large-scale research being carried on by 
industry, 


A.L.A. BULLETIN; 
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Librarians were concerned about the 


almost nonexistent public interest in 
A librarian likened this 


latent public spirit to the story of the 


atomic energy. 


ostriches, hiding from trouble with their 
heads in the sand. Except tor sporadic 
interest from high school and college stu- 
dents, the decrease has dwindled until 
requests amount to practically nothing. 
The housing shortage and high cost of 
labor increased the demand for books on 
home building, repair, and redecoration. 
Housewives, trving to cut food costs, bor- 
three cookbooks at a 


Librarians reported a pronounced 


rowed two and 
time. 
interest in books on handicraft as women 
continued to leave industry in large num- 
bers. “Great Books” programs are gradu- 
ally reawakening an interest in the clas- 
sics. Librarians attribute to world-wide 
unrest and feeling of instability the gen- 
eral public desire for more books of hu- 


mor and recreation. 


Radio Ouizzes 


The quest for “Miss Hush” and radio 
quiz programs such as “Dr. 1.Q.” are in- 
creasing the demand for biographies. 
People living in locations visited by the 
Freedom Train were interested in na- 
tional documents and historical fiction. 

The demand for travel books apparent 
in 1946 continues strong. Apparently, 
many war-deferred vacations are still be- 
South 


are high on the list of desired places to 


ing planned. \merican countries 


visit. Young married couples, particu- 
larly, are interested in commercial op- 
portunities and living conditions in Latin 
(merica. 

War fiction lies practically untouched 
on library shelves. Historical fiction is 
widely read. both old and recent titles. 
Novels concerned with race and social 
problems are much in demand. This de- 
mand is particularly noticeable in those 
areas of the country where minority or 
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underprivileged populations are few. Li- 
brarians find that both individuals and 
organizations are much more inclined to 
read about and discuss social problems 
if the situation is removed from the area. 
Movies, as always, bring a flood of re- 
quests for the book which has been 
Dickens 


popular as an author on the best-seller 


filmed. Charles became as 
lists after the release of Great Expecta- 
tions. 

As always, mystery and western stories 
continue to hold their own, although one 
librarian remarked that Zane Grey seems 
to be “taking a back seat.” 


Although most libraries have had some 


A.L.A.'s 


“Great 


TRENDS IN 1947 1 


increase in appropriation, tew ap- 
proached the 50 per cent necessary to 
maintain prewar services. Lincoln Pub- 
lic Library, Springfield, Ill., leads the 
way with a 150 per cent gain in appropri- 
ation. The Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash., reports an increase of 31 per cent 
added to a 47 per cent increase during 
1946. 


year was between 10 and 15 per cent. 
diverted 


The average increase during the 


Several librarians funds from 
other needs to raise salaries and keep a 
fairly intact staff. The current shortage 
of librarians made it possible for some 


libraries to raise salaries in lieu of hiring 


additional personnel. 


Issues ce 


Program 


7 HE A.L.A. Public Relations office has asked four hundred of the most prominent 


individuals in the United States to state their opinion of the five major issues 


confronting the nation. 


and treated in the same manner as the Marshall Plan. 


After results are tabulated, the issues will be announced 


The body of the letter sent 


to these people, representing a cross-section of opinion reads as follows: 


This is a request for your assistance in 
formulating a new project of the American 
Library Association—the “Important Issues” 
Program. 

Briefly, it is a program designed to ac- 
quaint the American people, through library 
resources, with the pros and cons of critical 


We at A.L.A. feel 


that these issues have placed a heavy respon- 


issues which face them. 


sibility upon our libraries; that libraries and 
other agencies must now put major emphasis 
on spreading information and stimulating 
citizen action upon the solution of these prob- 
lems if our nation is to avoid disaster. 

We have already undertaken action on 


one major problem 
Plan. To determine the other critical issues, 
we are asking leaders in the professions and 
arts—business, labor, government, religion, 
education, and science, to give us a list of the 


the European Recovery 


five major issues confronting our country. 

We shall appreciate your sending us your 
list of selections. Your list will be kept con- 
fidential if If you wish to 
include reasons for making selections, we 
shall be glad to receive them. 

Replies to our request will be tabulated 
and analyzed; the five issues on which most 


you so desire. 


agree will form the basis for the “Important 
Issues” program in 1948. 








Report of Progress Given at the 


Tennessee Library Association Meeting, October 
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Survey 


MARION A. MILCZEWSKI 


IBRARIANS in nine Southeastern states 
L are working together in an unprece- 
dented effort to data 
about all of the libraries, library services. 
and library personnel to be found there. 


secure uniform 


Under the sponsorship of the Tennessee 
Valley Library Council and with the en- 
dorsement the Southeastern Library 
Association, the nine states of the South- 
east have agreed to the cooperative proj- 
ect. The presidents of the library asso- 
ciations of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 


ot 


have appointed state survey committees 
that are now gathering facts about the 


An 


mated nine thousand libraries and ten 


libraries in their own states. esti- 
thousand librarians are working together 
under the direction of the state survey 
committees. 

The survey results from an idea which 
the Tennessee Valley Library Council 
has had since its organization in 1940 as 
a result of a conference of state library 
officers working with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in the valley library pro- 


gram. The council has for its purposes: 


l. To study the basic problems of the 


Tennessee \ alley states 
To act as interpreter and liaison group 
in directing the efforts of the library toward 
the solution of these problems 

3. To promote the cooperation of libraries 


9 


among themselves and with related agencies 


to these ends. 


The war and other factors prevented 
the council from following up the idea 
of a study of libraries in the Tennessee 
Valley until early in 1946 when the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, wishing to find 
out what library facilities existed in the 
region to contribute to regional develop- 
ment, proposed that the council under- 
take a study to that end. T.V.A. on its 
part was willing to contribute $25,000 
over a two-year period toward the ex- 
penses of such a survey if the council and 
the seven valley states would join in the 
like 


amount in cash and contributed time. At 


enterprise and would furnish a 
a meeting of the council soon after the 
project was proposed the council agreed 
“to sponsor a study of libraries and li- 
brary resources in the seven valley states 
and to ask the state library associations 
of the several states to join in making 
the study e 

\t the 1946 meeting of the South- 
eastern Library Association, the associa- 
tion gave its blessing to the enterprise. 
Each of the seven valley state library 
associations eagerly accepted an_ invita- 
tion to take part as did Florida and 
South Carolina, not included in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, but members of the South- 
Nine state 


associations, therefore, are working with 


eastern Library Association. 
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the council rather than the seven origi- 
nally contemplated. 

The survey is being directed by Mar- 
ion A. Milezewski. An executive com- 
mittee of six members with Louis Round 
Wilson as chairman, representing the 
Tennessee Valley Library Council, is re- 
sponsible for over-all management. 
Other members of that committee are: 
Nancy Jane Day, Helen M. Harris, Tom- 
mie Dora Barker, Lucile Nix, and Mary 
U. Rothrock. 


composed of the chairman of the nine 


An advisory committee, 


state committees, assists the executive 
committee in determining policies. i. 
W. McDiarmid is the survey consultant. 


Work with Committees 


Questionnaires were prepared by the 
central office with the advice of special- 
ists both within and without the valley. 
Eighty-six thousand copies of all types 
were printed and distributed to the state 
committees who are responsible for col- 
lection of data within the states. Those 
committees, after receiving the com- 
pleted questionnaires from libraries to 
which they were distributed will edit the 
questionnaires, tabulate the data, and 
analyze and interpret the information 
thus secured. The facts thus discovered 
will then be used by the individual state 
committees as the basis for a report on 
present conditions of libraries in relation 
to the economic and social status, needs, 
and opportunities of their particular 
states. Each state report will also in- 
clude recommendations for action for the 
future. The nine state reports taken to- 
gether will be the basis for a regional re- 
port of conditions and a statement of 
needs, opportunities, and suggested re- 
gional action. 

All the state committees report excel- 
lent progress up to the time this report 





was written. All questionnaires have been 
distributed by the state committees to 
the librarians and libraries within their 
state. One hundred per cent returns are 
being reported in some instances for 
some kinds of libraries. Although the 
survey was not intended to furnish the 
data for either a census or a directory, in 
some instances the data coming in is in 
such quantity and in so satisfactory a 
manner that the basis for both is at hand 
for certain kinds of libraries, particularly 
public and special. 


Use of Data 


What each state association will do 
with the report to be prepared by the 
state survey committees will depend on 
the information secured, the needs of the 
particular state, and the kinds of recom- 
mendations made. An immediate use in 
Mississippi will be made of data about 
public library service both in Mississippi 
and the other states to support a plea for 
$100,000 for state aid for libraries for the 
next biennium. Other states will make 
similar use of the same data when their 
legislatures consider library legislation 
and requests for money for libraries. 
Programs for other kinds of libraries and 
for types of services will also result from 
the state recommendations. 

On the basis of reports from the nine 
states and supplementary data a regional 
report reviewing the situation for the 
whole area, stating problems and mak- 
ing recommendations for joint action will 
be prepared. Among larger problems 
already evident are those pertaining to 
personnel: recruiting, professional train- 
ing, etc.; how regional needs are being 
met by libraries, particularly resource de- 
velopment needs; determination of the 
place of the Southeast in the national li- 
brary plan. 








Activities of} Libraries and Library 


lrom Letters, Reports, and Bulletins 


Associations Gleaned 


What They re Doing 


Children’s Room Name Contest 


“Robin Hood Room” is the name which 
has been selected from a list of 115 sug- 
gestions submitted in a recent contest for 
the children’s department at the Carnegie 
Public Library, Elkhart, Ind. The two 
different children who submitted the win- 


Paul 


ning name were given copies of 
Creswick’s Robin Hood illustrated by 
m4, Wyeth. 


Book Lists for Teen-Agers 


The Newark Public Library has issued 
book lists, one on “American 
and the other 


two 
History in Recent Novels” 
on “ "Teen Age Books.” 


new 


Library School Curricula Changed 
School 


has made its 


The University of Washington, 
of Librarianship, Seattle, 
curricula more flexible by 
dents to elect up to thirteen units of work 
in other graduate divisions of the univer- 


allowing stu- 


sitv in lieu of courses in libri wianship. 
provided a correlated study course is de- 


ve lope ‘din process. 


El Paso Public Library Reports 


El Paso, Tex.. Public 
staff members a_ cost-of-living 
\t present the staff is on a 38- 
Thurs- 


Library is now 
giving 
bonus. 
hour week with everyone having 
day off, the day on which the 


Every staff member whether pro- 


library is 
closed. 
fessional or nonprofessional receives four 
weeks vacation. 


Take Library Cards Abroad 

The Cedar Rapids Gazette, Dec. 21, 
1947, carried a report from one of its 
readers who recently returned from Red 
Cross duty abroad. She advised anyone 
traveling in Europe nowadays to take 
their public library cards with them. 
They are a big he ‘Ip in getting around. 
Her Cedar Rapids Public Library card 
got her past the Russian a point go- 
ing into Berlin. The library card from 
Bedford, saw her safely 
Nancy to Brus- 


her home town, 


across the border from 


sels. 





FrrcuspurG Pusiic Liprary Open House 
NOVEMBER 24-25, 1947 
Broadcast from the Boys and Girls Room 
by Local WEIM Radio Club 


(high-school age 
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Kwajalein’s Sherwood Library 


A library on Kwajalein in the Marshall 
Islands has been named the Grace Sher- 
wood Library in appreciation of the work 
done by Rhode Island’s state librarian in 
supplying the servicemen stationed there 
with books. Miss Sherwood is director 
of the Rhode Island State Library book 
pool which provides books not only for 
servicemen stationed on the island but 
also for the children and the natives 
there. 


Model Newsletter 
The San Diego Public Library mimeo- 


“Overdue” 
might provide a model news sheet for 


graphed newsletter called 


other libraries seeking to inaugurate one. 
The Dec. 6, 1947 issue contained a list- 
ing of anniversaries for the week, a 
tongue-in-the-cheek note on San Diego 
weather which carried a plug for the ref- 
erence department, a human interest 
paragraph on Christmas, a report on the 
sudden interest in Santa’s reindeer (par- 
ticularly Dancer), and an announcement 
of the library radio program. 


New Jersey Librarian Honored 


Dorothy Burrows, librarian, Free Pub- 
lic Libr: ry, Rutherford, N.J., since 1909 
was presented the Chamber of Com- 
merce award for outstanding service to 
the community at an annual dinner Nov. 


10, 1947. 


Civil Rights Discussion 


The Washoe County Library, Reno, 
Nev., held a roundtable discussion on 
To Secure These Rights in mid-Janu- 
ary. Participants were two prominent 
businessmen, the high school principal, 
and the librarian, Edwin Castagna. The 
broadcast originated from the library and 
was heard over station KOH. 


State Association News 


At the Missouri Library Association 
meeting, Nov. 11-13, 1947, an announce- 
ment was made to the press that the St. 
Louis Public Library had set aside $5000 
for the initial purchase of films and that 
selection would begin as soon as a film li- 
brarian was hired. 

The Oklahoma Library Association, at 
their biennial conference, Oct. 24-25, 
1947, voted to promote into the next legis- 
lative assembly the introduction of bills 
which would permit libraries to be estab- 
lished, and a constitutional amendment 
to permit the levying of a one-mill tax for 
library purposes in excess of the fifteen 
mills allowed now. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
Mexico Library Association held Oct. 31- 
Nov. 1, 1947 at Las Cruces, it was an- 
nounced that the association had been 
given chapter affiliation in the A.L.A. 
The survey plans of the Southwestern 
Library Association were explaine od and 
a discussion followed conce rning the pos- 
sibility of having a repre sentative from 
A.L.A. come out and work for a period 
in the Southwest. Approval and ap- 
preciation of such a plan was expressed. 
The association moved to go on record 
(1) against the formation of a regional 
office of A.L.A. in the West since it did 
not seem necessary and (2) in favor of the 
proposal that annual meetings alternate 
between A.L.A. and regional associations. 





HUNGARIAN BOOK SERVICE 


Annotated lists of Hungarian books supplied 
and orders taken for all Hungarian publica 
tions which will be delivered to purchasers di 
rect from Budapest within three to four weeks 

We are sole agents for the Revai two-volume 
Lexikon just off the press the only compre 
hensive encyclopedia published since the war. 
Price approximately $30.00, plus transportation 
charges. A special discount of 10% on our list 
prices given to libraries. 


730 Grand Concourse 
New York 51, N.Y. 














A 
completely 
revised 
edition 
of a long 
popular 
handbook 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard 
Handbook 
of Synonyms 
Antonyms and 
Prepositions 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.J.D. 


This great reference book—for years a 
standard for teachers, students, speakers, 
authors—has been completely revised and 
reset in new easy-to-read typographical 
form. 


More than 8,000 words classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by simple 
examples. 


Nearly 4,000 antonyms also included, to- 
gether with correct use of prepositions. 


Long a steady perennial seller, the nen 
Handbook—more convenient and more 
informative than ever before—will have 
even greater appeal to all people who take 
their speech and writing seriously. 


“This is a book of importance and is 


invaluable to teacher, student and speak- 
er."—New York Times. $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 





Tell Them You Saw 





Their Advertisement in the 





A.LA. NEWS 


Salary Promotion Campaign 


Tue A.L.A. Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration about to start its 1948 cam- 
paign for salary promotion, is gathering 
material for such use. A que stionnaire 
has been sent to directors of state and 
provincial extension agencies, who know 
of the outstanding accomplishments in 
their states in the last few months. 


P.L. Division President Honored 


Tue staff association of the Des Moines 


Public Library held an open house on 
Dec. 7. 1947. in honor of Forrest B. 
Spaulding, president, Public Libraries 


Division, who had completed his twen- 
tieth consecutive year as librarian of that 
city. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


Tue jornrt A.L.A.-M.L.A. Committee 
for the Revision of the Music Library As- 
sociation Code for Cataloging Music met 
at the New York Public L ibrary, Nov. 28- 
29, 1947. The final decision of the meet- 
ing was that the code should be complete 
and fully developed, but should include 
recommendations for simplification for 
libraries wishing to adopt a more brief 
form of cataloging. 


American Books Given to Japan 


More 9 1000 American books, a gift 
of the A.L.A. and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, were presented to the Japanese 


people at a ceremony held at the Impe rial 
Library, Ueno Park, Japan, Nov. 14, 1947. 


Adult Education Preconference 
Institute 
Tue Adult Education Board of the 


American Library Association and the 
Adult Education Section of the Public 


A.L.A. Bulletin 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
CONFERENCE JUNE 13-19 


Libraries Division of the American Li- 
brary Association are planning a precon- 
ference Institute on Adult Education to 
be held June 11-12 in Atlantic City. Sug- 
gestions for good speakers and sugges- 
tions conce rning topics which should be 
covered, will be gladly received by Mrs. 
Florence S. Craig, chairman, Adult Edu- 
cation Section, Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, 1150 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


Trustees Will Be Honored Again 


"4 Puitie SipNEY SMITH, chairman, 
A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees, an- 
nounces that the committee wishes re- 
commendations for the annual citation 
of trustees for 1947-48. These recom- 
mendations, with supporting evidence 
should be sent to Jury on Citation of 
Trustees, A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, not later than 
Mar. 15, 1948. 

Those who may send names to be 
considered are: library boards, individ- 
ual library trustees, state library exten- 
sion agencies, state library associations, 
or the A.L.A. Trustees Division. 

Each trustee must be in actual service 
at least part of the calendar year preced- 
ing the conference at which awards are 
made. 


Radio Scripts Wanted 


The Public Relations Office of A.L.A. 
would appreciate it if the libraries main- 
taining radio programs would send 
as many copies as possible of their com- 
pleted radio scripts. 
proving invaluable, due to the fact that 
an increasing number of libraries are 
making use of the radio opportunities 
offered. 


These scripts are 


When first planning their future “air- 
spots,” most libraries write to the Public 
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Cosminatile 








The 
SEARCHERS 


By Gustaf Strémberg 





Following upon the author's widely 
heralded THE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE, 
this book offers a further exposition of 
scientific evidence for the existence for the 
soul, and presents a simple and up-to-date 
discussion of problems raised by atomic 
energy and other recent scientific develop 
ments. The central figure in the book is a 
young Russian Marxist with an open mind. 
He is invited to join a group of professional 
and scientific men, who meet at regular in- 
tervals and call themselves ‘“The Searchers.” 
Dr. Strémberg gives a lucid and fascinating 
explanation of the many conflicting theories 
in physics and biology, and examines the 
various conflicts and suggests a_ tenable 


reconciliation 


Dr. Gustaf Str6mberg was born and edu 
cated in Sweden, receiving his academic de 
grees at the Universities of Stockholm and 
Lund. He came to the United States in 
1916, and was on the scientific research staff 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington from 
1917 to 1946. He has written a large number 
of scientific papers, and the ideas presented 
in this book constitute a development of 
those presented in THE SOUL OF THE 
UNIVERSE, a development made possible 
by a number of recent discoveries in physics 
and biology. Dr. Strémberg became an 


American citizen in 1922 


Price $3.00 


Publication Date March 1 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Relations Office for copies of scripts of 
library programs that have proven to be 
successtul. We would like to aid “the 
beginners” in every way possible since 
radio opportunities are becoming in- 
creasingly great. Therefore, send copies 
of your radio scripts now to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Office, 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11. 


Radio Plug for Libraries 


The Town Meeting of the Air gave a 
strong plug for libraries in connection 
with the Marshall Plan, Tuesday, January 
14. The public was urged to use their 
libraries for complete unbiased informa- 
tion. George V. Denny, moderator, be- 
came aware of the 


gram through a 


pre 
release sent by the A.L.A. Public Rela- 
tions Office. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Mary C. Tuomey, formerly national 
relations assistant at Headquarters has 
now been appointed by the A.L.A.’s pub- 
lic relations counsel, the Mitchell Mce- 
Keown organization to work as a liaison 
between that organization and the A.L.A. 
Sidney H. Kasper is Account Executive 
of A.L.A. representing the McKeown or- 
Yanization. 

Kathryn A. Lee is now assistant to the 
chief of the Publishing Department, in 
charge of work on Subscription Books 
Bulletin and Hospital Book Guide replac- 
ing Eleanor M. Peterson, who is now at 
the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 
Miss Lee is a graduate of Rosary Col- 
lege where she took her library training. 
Her library experience includes positions 
at the Public Library, Berwyn, IIL; First 
National Bank of Chicago: U. S. War 
Department, European Theatre; and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica reference _li- 
brary 


Freedom Train Scrapbook 


Tur New York State Library Freedom 
Train exhibit scrapbook is available for 
lending from the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Othce 


WHITE INK 


The perfect white ink for clear, 
sharp lettering, available in two 
sizes, with a substantial saving on 
large quantities. 


Bottles 


l 3 6 12 
No. 399-1 
(1 oz.) 40c 1.05 1.85 3.40 


No. 399-2 
(2 oz.) 60c 1.50 2.70 4.95 


If you haven't our catalog, write 


for a free copy today! 


CSRS Ohi he 
WALLACE AND GREEN STS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








WE WELCOME 


""hitch-hikers'' because we 


hope they will appreciate 
our services enough to think 
of paying for their transpor- 
tation 


Of course, when you write to ask for 
information, we don’t stop to see if 
you're an ALA member because ALA 
services are available to all librarians. 

But just in case you're interested, 
ALA dues range from $2 to $10, de- 
pending on your salary. Write now to 
the ALA Membership Office, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago 11, and ask for a mem- 
bership application form and the leaf- 
let, “ALA at Your Service.” 
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PICKUPS 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





C.L.A. Annual Conference Dates 

Tue Canadian Library Association 
Association Canadienne des Bibliothe- 
ques will hold its 1948 conference in 
Ottawa, at Chateau Laurier, June 7-9. 


“Great Issues’ Course at Dartmouth 


DarTMouTH COLLEGE has inaugurated 
a “Great Issues” course, financed by a 
$75,000 grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration which is to extend over a three- 
year pe riod. The course is based on the 
premise that today the educated man’s 
first duty is to assist in the survival of 
the world. A public affairs laboratory 
has been installed in Baker Library to 
help the 600 seniors enrolled in the course 
to set standards in keeping informed on 
“Great Issues.” 


M.I.T. Scientific Aids Center 

Unper a grant of $100,000 from 1“ 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
center for scientific aids to learning Pe 
study methods of collecting, organizing, 
and communicating knowledge will be 
established at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The new center will con- 
cern itself with research and experimenta- 
tion on aspects of printing, documentary 
reproduction, visual education, sound re- 
cording, and mechanical selection sys- 
tems. In addition it will serve as a center 
for training technicians, librarians, and 
others in allied fields in the theories and 
practices of scientific aids to learning. 


“Overseas Aid and U.N. 


Children” 

Tue United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren Campaign is expected to begin in 
the United States in February. This 
drive for money will be called ‘ ‘Overseas 
Aid and U.N. Appeal for Children.” 


Appeal for 
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“The World is Rich” Film 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been maae of a 
new film, “The World is Rich,” which 
follows the successful “World of Plenty” 
film. This is a Paul Rotha production 
which was made with the cooperation of 
eight nations, and features the United 
Nations long-range program on the im- 
provement of farming throughout the 
world, and the establishment of good 
trade relations for the distribution of sur- 
plus food. It will be distributed in 
16mm. through the facilities of Brandon 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City, and a nation-wide network of co- 
operating film librarians. 


Reading List for Young People 

Tue November 1947 Guide Post, of the 
Cincinnati Public Library contained a 
young people's list designed to encour- 
age boys and girls to read for fun. Copies 
are available from the editor, at a price 
of 15¢ for one copy, 25¢ for two. 


International Organizations Bibliography 


THE first issue of Documents of Inter- 
national Organizations: a Selected Bibli- 
ography, a quarterly publication, is now 
available from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass., 
at an annual subscription rate of $2.50. 
The foundation has been able to under- 
take this publication for three years only 
as the result of equal grants received 
from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Directory of State Cancer Offices 

“Put off until Tomorrow?” is a pam- 
phlet of the American Cancer Society, 47 
Beaver St., New York City 4, listing state 
cancer society offices. 
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Adult Education Film Catalog 
Completed 

THE Commission on Motion Pictures in 
Adult Education has completed part of 
its long-term program of evaluation of 
16mm. films suitable for educational pro- 
grams of adult groups. A preliminary 
catalog of the approved film titles is now 
available. Additional information mz ay 
be secured from the commission's office, 
Room 1414, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
American Association for 
120th St., New 


or from the 
Adult Education, 525 W. 
York City i 


American Brotherhood Week Observed 


AMERICAN Brotherhood Week will be 
observed Feb. 22-29, 1948, under the 
National Conference 


sponsorship of the 
381 Fourth Ave.., 


of Christians and Jew S,' 


New York City 16. 


British Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine 

Britain To-Day, the monthly _ illus- 
trated magazine written expressly for the 
informed reading public in the U.S. and 
other countries outside the British die 
is now being introduced to a wider circle. 
\ free specimen copy can be obtained by 
all persons applying to Britain To-Day, 
3 Hanover St., London W.1., England. 


School Enrolment Figures 

CoMPLETE reports on this year’s college 
and university enrolment figures are 
available from the Federal Security 
Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. These statistical tables 
are by state, by type of institution, and by 
ag 


Scientific 
change 


and Technical Reports Ex- 


\n American mission on science and 
technology is being established in the 
U.S. embassy in London. Among other 


activities, it will stimulate the exchange 
of scientific and technical reports. 
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New Film Strips on World Conditions 


Firm Pusuisuers, Inc., 25 Broad St. 
New York City 4, has available the fol- 
lowing film strips: 


“The Marshall Plan—Pathway to Peace.” 


produced in collaboration with the Foreign 
Policy Association, purchase price including 
speech- notes and 16-page leader guide, $3, 
postpaid. 

“The Challenge of World Trade, " pro- 
duced in collaboration with the League of 
Women Voters and foreign trade experts, 
purchase price includes illustrated 48- -page 
filmtext, $3 postpaid. Single copies of the 
filmtext are 10¢; 100 copies, $5; 500 copies, 
$18.75. 


For Group Discussion Leaders 

Tue National Institute of Social Re- 
lations, 1244 Twentieth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., has issued a handbook 
it pays to talk it over which is a reprint 
of notes and suggestions on discussion 
techniques and audio-visual aids from the 
issues of Talk It Over, with the addition 
of some new material. Single copies may 
be purchased for 40¢. 


Book List on 

THE Kiwanis International is sending a 
list of 100 best books on the subject of 
America to some 15,000 libraries through- 
out the country. The list, cosponsored by 
the organization, was selected from 
twenty-five hundred replies received 
from 10,000 letters written to le ading in- 
librarians, and 


nerica Distributed 


dustrialists, 
school men asking their opinion on books 
best representing America and its ideals. 
The Moore-McCormack Steamship Lines 
plans to make these books the nucleus of 
libraries to be installed on their ships as 
a memorial to their war dead. 


governors, 


New Lecture Course at Columbia 
Ropert D. Leicu, director, Public Li- 
bri ary Inquiry, has been appointed lec- 
turer in the School of Libr: ary Service, 
Columbia Unive rsity, for the present se- 


mester. His series of eight lectures on 
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mass communication and the library is 
open to students and faculty in the uni- 
versity and librarians in the me tropolitan 


area. 


Original Farmington Plan Adopted 

At THE meeting of the Association of 
Research Libraries at Columbia Univer- 
sity on Nov. 28, 1947, the final vote on 
the Farmington Plan was unanimous in 
favor of the original plan as opposed to 
“Farmington Plan II.” “Plan II” proposed 
to place all Farmington Plan acquisitions 
in a central de pository rather than to dis- 
tribute them among the participating li- 
braries on a subje ct- -specialization basis. 
As a result of the vote the cbmmittee was 
instructed to proceed with the purchas- 
ing arrangements in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and France, the first countries 
whose publications will be brought under 
the plan. 


Pamphlet on. the Marshall Plan 


Tue Marshall Plan or Else by Liv- 
ingston Hartley discusses the principal 
political consequences for the United 
States if Congress does not accept the 
Marshall Plan. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be secured from the Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Washington, 
D.C., for 15¢. 


Semester Subscription Rates 

THE WEEKLY Department of State 
Bulletin may now be secured under a 
semester subscription rate of $2 for four 
months: October to January or February 
to May. A yearly subscription is $5. The 
Superinte ndent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C,,. is he indling subscriptions, but sam- 
ple copies may be secured from the De- 
partment of State without charge. 


Cornell Gets Carnegie Grant 

CARNEGIE CorRPORATION of New York 
has given Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., a grant of $180,000 to extend over 


a five-year period for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the impact of modern agri- 
culture, science, and industry on such 
areas as the Far East, India, and Latin 
America. 


New Publication by Bowker 


Tue R. R. Bowker Company began on 
Jan. 3, 1948, the publication of the Anti- 
quarian Bookman, a weekly magazine 
embodying the material and departments 
of “Books Wanted” and “For Sale” which 
have been published previously as part 
of the Publishers’ Weekly. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the Bowker Company, 62 
W. 45th St., New York City 19, at a cost 
of $3 for fifty-two issues. 


“Useful Libraries for Business” 

Tue November issue of the Kiplinger 
magazine, 1729 G St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., contained an article entitled 
“Useful Libraries for Business” by Mari- 
an C. Manley, Business Branch, Newark 
Public Library. The subscription for the 
magazine is $6 a year. 


Expensive Books at Reduced Prices 


LIBRARIANS interested in securing ex- 
pensive books at a reduced cost may 
write to Island Press Cooperative Inc., 
470 W. 24th St., New York City 11. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation Activities 


THe CARNEGIE Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in cooperation with the 
priya Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th 

, New York City 21, is publishing the 
“ a d Nations News, a monthly report 
on the United Nations and its related 
agencies. The subscription rate is $3 for 
one Year, $5.25 for two years, $7.50 for 
three, and a special rate of $2 for one 
year for undergraduate students only. 
~ Instead of continuing the revisions of 
its “World Organization” bibliography, 
the Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, is 
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now purchasing for free distribution re- 
prints of the “World Organization” bibli- 
ographical section of each issue of Inter- 
national Organization, a quarterly 
journal issued by the World Peace 
Foundation of Boston. The reprints will 
be given free distribution to libraries and 
interested organizations and individuals. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


World Minority Problems by James G. 
Leyburn and Make Your Town Safe! by 
Herbert Yahraes, Nos. 132 and 133 of the 
Public Affairs Pamphlet series, may be 
purchased from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 
City 16, for 20¢ each. 


Assistantships and Scholarships 


ASSISTANTSHIPS in various departments 
of the University Library and some 
departmental libraries will now be avail- 
able to graduate students. The stipend 
for a half-time assistantship will be $1200 
for eleven months and requires twenty 
hours of work weekly. A few three- 
fourths time assistantships carrying a 
stipend of $1800 and requiring thirty 
hours weekly service may be available. 
Assistantships provide exemption from 
tuition fees. Applications for the schol- 
arships should be filed as soon as possi- 
ble, but applications will be accepted 
until July 1, 1948. Requests for further 
information and applications should be 
addressed to Robert Bingham Downs, 
director, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana. 

The University of Illinois announces 
several aids for graduate students in li- 
brary science for the academic year 1948- 
49. Candidates must hold a bachelor’s 
ue from an accredited college and a 
degree or certificate for the first year of 
professional study in librarianship from 
an accredited library school. The 
Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship provides 
a stipend of $300 for the year and ex- 
emption from tuition fees. Applications 
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must be filed no later than April 1 and 
announcement of the award will be made 
on May l. 


Photographic Charging 


LiprarRy Bureau, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York City, announces that its new 
Photocharger, which was first displayed 
at the San Francisco Conference is now 
available. 

This charging system was developed 
by Ralph R. Shaw who originated micro- 
film charging at the Public Library, Gary, 
Indiana. While the principles of the 
system have been thoroughly proven by 
its use in the film form at Gary and other 
places for almost ten years, the new pro- 
cess makes the system available to small 
and large libraries by bringing its costs 
down and eliminating the film and the 
reading machine. 

By using an image large enough to be 
read with the unaided eye, it makes pos- 
sible charging for several different due 
dates on the same strip. Since the record 
does not have to be sent away to be pro- 
cessed, it handles one-day charges or 
three-day periodical charges as readily 
as it handles two or four week loans. 

It eliminates filing of book cards and 
slipping of books, as well as numerical 
registration and a number of other time 
consuming routines. Best of all it re- 
quires no change over from _ present 
forms, so that it can be put into opera- 
tion instantly. 

It is calculated that the Photocharger 
can save up to 50 to 60 per cent of your 
lending costs. 


Wilson's Fiftieth Anniversary 


THE ENTIRE year 1948 has been de- 
signated by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Ave., New York City, 
for the observance of their fiftieth an- 
niversary of printing the Cumulative 
Book Index under the continued leader- 
ship of Halsey W. Wilson. 
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Building America Series Changes 

Tue AMERICANA CORPORATION is dis- 
posing of its entire stock of single issues 
and bound volumes of Building America 
at a reduced price. The single i issues are 
30¢ and bound volumes are $3.95. The 
sale of subscriptions and bound volumes 
is being discontinued and in the future 
Building America will be available in 
textbook form only. Orders may be se- 


-~ from Building America, 2 W. 45th 
-_ New York City 19. 


UNESCO Meeting Report 

THe WEEKLY Library of Congress In- 
formation Bulletin has carried ie full re- 
port of the second session of the general 
conference of UNESCO at Mexico City, 
November 1947 through appendices dis- 
tributed with each issue. 


MEET THE AUTHORS 


(Continued from page 51) 

Marion A. Mitczewski left his posi- 
tion as director, A.L.A. International Re- 
lations Office on Mar. 31, 1947, to con- 
duct a survey of the library resources in 
the Tennessee Valley under the sponsor- 
ship of the Tennessee Valley Library 
Council. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and received his B.S. 
in L.S. from the University of Illinois. 
He has been assistant to the librarian, 
Agriculture Library, University of Illi- 
nois; interne, Wilson Dam Library, 
T.V.A.; assistant to Executive Secretary 


Milam; and executive assistant, Books 
for Latin America Project. 
Ratpu E. E_usworrtu, director, State 


University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City, 
is a graduate of Oberlin College - 
Western Reserve University, School « 
Library Science. He has his Ph.D. a 
the Unive rsity of Chicago, Graduate Li- 
brary School, where he was also research 
assistant. Formerly, he was director of 
libraries, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der. He has been president of the Colo- 
rado Library Association and is now a 
member of the A.L.A. Executive Board. 
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THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG 
MAKING Bachelder—Filled with more than 


150 successful patterns 
and design ideas for borders and center designs. Ex- 
plains and illustrates all processes involved and the 
simple equipment needed. $3.75 


WEAVING YOU CAN DO Allen—"akes vp 


important questions involved in hand weaving; covers 
all types of weaves; looms, their methods of operation; 
and threading details. A modern book, excellently 
illustrated with photographs and drawings. $2.50 


RUGMAKING CRAFT Allen— Fer the ama- 


teur or begin- 
ner of all ages. Simple processes and designs and pre- 
paring equipment for making rugs. Wide choice of 
projects from handsome cut-pile rugs to rough mats and 
pads. $2.00 


Order through your dealer or 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


457 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ilinois 





John Wiley 
takes over publication of 


PRACTICAL COOKERY 


AND 


The Etiquette and Service 
of the Table 
21st Ed., Revised 





















by the Department of Foods and Nuttri- 
tions, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science 


Now this popular cook book is again available 
in a thoroughly revised edition that brings 
it completely up-to-date. Practical Cookery 
guides the cook from grocery store to table 
5 gives suggestions on how much of a 
given food to buy, contains many helpful charts 
and tables, and gives in 
structions in the use of 
every type of equip 
ment. Recipes for 
all types of dishes 
are included. 


1947 506 Pages 
96 


Pa.e 


JOHN WILEY 
& SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 













5 , COMMUNICATIONS TO OR 
FROM AL.A. MEMBERS 


An Open Letter to Catalogers 


The new catalog rules will doubtless cause 
many deceased catalogers to turn over fast 
in their graves. While those alive will ac 
quire added grey hairs. 

Che most startling change is in capitaliza- 
tion. If it were carried to its logical con 
clusion, it would mean the changing of 
thousands of cards all over the country. If 
the catalogers do not make these —— 
the two systems will appear side by side in 
the files—one entry with capitals and one 
without. 

Rule 2:21 covers the most noticeable 
changes in the preliminary edition of 1947 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging. 


1. It destroys the present capitalization unity 
of the catalog 

2. It means added labor in shifting for more 
capitals on the typewriter. 

3. It places library capitalization on the same 
level as popular usage—(the librarians have 
struggled to uphold a higher system based on 


reason 


While rule 3:70 changes the order of the 
collation it does not appear harmful and will 
be easier for the mentally indolent to re- 
member. 

The general trend of today is for speed 
mass production—and disre gard the details, 
disregard accuracy, disregard logic, disre- 
Perhaps the catalogers 
desire for perfection at all times is out-of- 
date. Are they right to puzzle over capital- 


gard scholarship. 


ization, commas, spaces? The rushing mil 
lions would say “No.” Yet the atom is a 
small thing and no one today doubts its im- 
portance. These small catalog cards with 
small punctuation marks fill drawer after 
drawer and the catalog which started with 
one card expands until it occupies many 
square feet. It grows until it gains strength 
to push back the books themselves. 
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Let us ponder the results of radical 
changes in cataloging methods before we 
adopt them—let us take a poll of the cata- 
logers themselves. They are the persons 
most concerned. They are also too busy, 
poor souls, to write long articles discussing 
the new rules one by one. 

Vera E. FELLows, Chief Cataloger 

U. S$. Department of Justice 

Main Library 
Washington, D.C. 


Libraries and Films 


To R. RussELL MUNN: 

I wish to take this opportunity of offer- 
ing you my sincere thanks for taking the 
initiative in forming a Film Council for the 
Akron area. It is something we have needed 
here for a great many years. 

In the past ten years we have found that 
more and more people are buying sound 
projectors for home use and for use in their 
own clubs, churches and various social or- 
ganizations. I think this is due primarily to 
the fact that people are able to get the films 
they want when they want them. 

Avail ibility of films in the past has in my 
estimation retarded the sales of projectors. 
One of our principal selling points is that 
films are available right here at our own 
Public Library and I feel that this alone is 
a major factor in tripling our projector sales 
in the past few years. 

I sincerely hope that you will continue 
to expand 16mm. film activities at the Akron 
Public Library and please feel free to call 
on us at any time for any assistance that 
vou may need. 


M. E. Lockarp 
M. E. Lockard Company 
Visual Education Supplies 
922 Roslyn Ave 

Akron 2, Ohio 
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Positions 


Positions Wanted 


Graduate of accredited library school with 
experience in org sanizing college library de- 
sires position as hibr: arian of junior college or 
small four-vear college, or assistant librarian 
of a larger college or university. B33. 


Positions Open 


Wanted: assistant cataloger, 
position; 5-day week; no nights; annual 
salary increases; retirement, sick leave with 
line with pres- 


permanent 


pay, annual leave; salary 
ent rates, depending on experience. Apply: 
State Library. Concord, N.H. 


Liberal arts college near Chicago requires 
library school graduate as assistant in cata- 
log and reference departments. Experience 
not necessary. Beginning salary $2100. 


B32 


Rare opportunity: Young man to act as 
administrative assistant and do_ part-time 
reference work in busy progressive Midwest 
public library. Will give excellent training 
and experience in library administration. 


Salary open. Please give details. B34. 


Head. Children’s departments, Allen- 
town, Pa. Attractive working conditions, 
38-hour week, one month’s vacation, retire- 
ment plan, beginning salary, $2400-$2700, 
depending on experience. Apply Mrs. May 
V. K. Valencik, librarian. 


First assistant, catalog department, $3000 
or more; catalogers, $2600 or more; order 
assistant, $2400 or more depending on ex- 
perience and training. Apply, librarian, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Graduates library science. Beginning 
salary, $235. Civil service tenure. Write 
City Service Commission, C itv Hall, Milwau- 


kee, Wis., for information. 


Catalog librarian. Los Angeles County 
Library. No written examination. Salary, 
$246-$303 for 40-hour week. Graduation 


from accredited library school and 4-vears’ 


professional library expe rience in cataloging 
required. Two years’ experience must have 
involved advanced cataloging and supervi- 
sion of professional and nonprofessional as- 
sistants. Applications secured from Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
Room 102, Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12. 


Assistant reference librarian wanted. 
Initial salary, $2460. Write, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Duluth, Minn. 


Positions open. Assistant in catalog sec- 
tion and assistant in reference section. En- 
tering salary, $2428 with merit increases. 

Graduation from accredited libr: ry school 
required, Apply Virginia State Library, 
Richmond. 


There are many positions listed with the 
A.L.A. Placement Office offering $2400- 
$3000. Geographical distribution is wide- 
spread—Midwest, California, Washington, 
and the South. Positions include county, ex- 
tension and bookmobile, branch, business, 
reference, cataloging, children’s work, gen- 
eral assistants and circulation assistants in 
public and college libraries. Apply directly 
to A.L.A. Placement Office, stating qualifica- 
tions, indicating type of work, salary, and 
geographic location desired. 


Children’s librarians and librarians in Los 
Angeles Public Library. $211-$259 per 
month. ne from an accredited li- 
brary school by June 1948. Apply Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Department, 
Room 11, City Hall, Los Angeles. 


Immediate librarian vacancies: Gradua- 
tion from college w = courses approved by 
the A.L.A. Write to Civil Service Board, 
Dearborn, Mich., for ‘iota details. 


Wanted by Oregon State College Library, 
Corvallis: Order assistant; Reference as- 
sistant; Binding librarian; Salaries, $2400- 
$2600 brackets, academic rank. Apply Wil- 
liam H. Carlson, director of libraries. 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 


a line: minimum one doll ir and a hi lf. 


ceding publication 


Personal members mi Ly advertise for positions for them- 
selves; institutional members mav advertise to fill staff positions. 


Deadline: tenth of month pre- 


Payment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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Enleroed By JACK MINER 


Edition 


Jack Miner, creator of the famous bird sanctuary at Kingsville, Ontario, 
gives us unique, first-hand knowledge of birds and other wild life. His whole- 
some, steadying thoughts about life and his unaffected prose are as honest 
and absorbing as Nature herself. A book for young and old. $3.50 


REILLY & LEE 325 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO, 10 


Me Serious ciddduil 
COMMON CAUSE 


A Monthly Report of the Committee To Frame a World Constitution 


UNIQUE publication in the field of international relations, COMMON CAUSE 
A contains important considerations of the constitutional aspects of world gov- 
ernment, and articles, surveys, and information on One World. Each issue is of 
permanent value, a complete book in itself. 
a March, 1948, number will publish a ‘Preliminary Draft of a World Con- 

stitution” as proposed and signed by Robert M. Hutchins, G. A. Borgese, 
Mortimer ]. Adler, Stringfellow Barr, Albert Guérard, Harold A. Innis, Erich Kahler, 
Wilber G. Katz, Charles H. Mcllwain, Robert Redfield, Rexford Guy Tugwell. These 
Committee members are also regular contributors to COMMON CAUSE 


Yearly Subscription: $4 Free Library Copy Upon Request 


COMMON CAUSE, 975 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


The University of Chicago 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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A. L. A. Publications 
1947 


Subject Guide to U.S. Government Publica- 
tions. (Hirshberg and Melinat). Presents 
documents by subject. Brings to light much 
useful and popular material. 236p. Cloth. 

$5.00. 


The Library in the School. 4th ed. (Fargo). 
Completely rewritten. A straightforward pre- 
sentation. Restates the status of the school 

} library. 405p. Illustrated. Cloth. $4.00. 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture. (Ditzion). 
A social history of the American public li- 
brary movement in New England and _ the 
middle states from 1850 to 1900. Of interest 
to the librarian and sociologist. 261p. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


Conference on International Cultural, Edu- 
cational, and Scientific Exchanges. In- 
cludes proceedings of Princeton Conference, 
November, 1946, plus preliminary memoranda 


= by Williams and Noble. Fully documented. 
: 232p. Cloth. $4.00. 
The American Public Library Building. 


(Wheeler and Githens). A photographic re- 
production of the book first issued by Scrib 
ner’s in 1941. Profusely illustrated. 484p. 
Cloth. $7.00. 


Library Buildings for Library Service. (Edited 
by Fussler). Papers delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library Buildings Institute, 
Aug., 1946. 232p. Cloth. $3.50. 


The Library Building. A cooperative study re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects, July and September, 
1947. Bibliography. 50p. $1.25. 


Books and People; The Wealth Within. 
l6mm. sound film in color, running time 14 
minutes. Important to groups working for 
library extension. $110 each print. (10% dis- 
count to libraries and schools). 


{ History of Libraries in Great Britain and 
North America. (Predeek). Translated by 
Lawrence S. Thompson. A comprehensive 
study of British and American libraries from 
the Renaissance to the beginning of World 


List of Theological Subject Headings. 2d ed. 
(Pettee). Headings and corporate church 
names used in the catalog of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary are combined in one alphabet 
with Library of Congress headings in the- 
ology. Planographed. 653p. Cloth. $10.00. 


By Way of Introduction, 2d ed. (Edited by 
Grim). A new recreational reading list for 
young people. Compiled by a Joint ALA- 
NEA-NCTE Committee—Jean C. Roos, Chair- 
man. 120p. $1.25. Quantity prices. 


Classification: And Introductory Manual. 2d 
ed. (Herdman). Revised and enlarged. A 
practical introduction to classification. Good 
bibliographies. 50p. 75¢. 


Reference Books of 1944-1946. (Winchell). 
Fourth informal supplement to the 6th edition 
of Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books. Lists 
many foreign reference works. 96p. $1.25. 


Books Published in the U.S., 1945; A Selec- 
tion for Reference Libraries. A selection 
of significant contributions to knowledge pub- 
lished during the year. 40p. 50¢. 


Civil Service and Libraries. By the A.L.A. Sub- 
committee on Civil Service Relations. Pre- 
sents the rudimentary facts about civil service 
and its application to libraries. 40p. 65¢. 


Important 


1916 ITEMS 


Books for Adult Beginners. 2d ed. (Fihe, 
Wallace and Schulz). A basic aid in finding 
books for adults who do not read well. Con- 
tains approximately 500 titles. Each book 
listed has been graded and tested for read- 
ability. 56p. 75¢. 


Insurance of Libraries; A Manual for Li- 
brarians. (Singer). Discusses basic insur- 
ance principles, risks, coverage, determination 
of values, etc. Index. 96p. $1.50. 


Library Service to Business; Its Place in the 
Small City. (Manley). Shows how to initiate 


War II. Contains 460 documentary notes. or improve library service to the business 
177p. Cloth. $3.25. interests of the community. 85p. $1.25. 
7 7” ™ 4 — . o 
American Library Association 
q se . - 
Chicago Il, Illinois 
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Proving what you 


already know— 


9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a report that justifies the confidence you and other librarians have 
long felt in the World Book Encyclopedia. In a recent survey, parents all 
over America were asked whether their children had benefited from having 
THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes!”—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported 
their children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, were more inter- 
ested in school work. 

You can recommend the completely new WORLD BOOK with even 
greater confidence to parents. For it’s finer than ever before, and even 
more helpful to students in grammar school, high school and college. 


The new World Book has been rebuilt from cover to cover. New page 
format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and larger maps; new 
beautiful, durable bindings. See the new World Book soon. Parents will 


thank you for recommending it! 


World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Gly Yew! Produced at a cost of 
> more than *2,000,000 
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